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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


THE session was brought to a close, on Monday, witli ceremonies 
which typified the whole of the past six months. Her Majesty 
was absent, and Parliament had the business to itself. The 
Speaker was called to the bar of the Upper House attended by a 
sufficient body to represent his own chamber, the late and 
present leaders among them; and the honourable and weary 
Members stood by while the Royal Assent was given, not to the 
one Appropriation Bill which is reserved for her Majesty in 
presence, but to a host of bills novel and routine. Amidst a crowd 
of continuance bills, amendment bills, local bills, turnpike bills, 
&c., lurked some really important measures, such as the bill to faci- 
litate transfer of lands in Ireland with a judieial title, to introduce 
reformatories into the sister island, to amend the condition of 
lunatics in Scotland, to establish the new colony of British 
Columbia, or the new Government for India. And when that 
tedious formality of legislation wa° over, the Lord Chancellor 
read a Royal Speech which is a very model of its class,—so 
tamely general, so smoothly exact, so self-sufficiently inconse- 
quent. The Lords Commissioners were ‘ commanded by her 
Majesty to express” to ‘‘ my Lords and Gentlemen ” her 
‘** satisfaction at being enabled to release them from a session 
which, though interrupted has been productive of many im- 
portant measures.” 


The Ministers, in the name of their Sovereign, crow over the | 


possible solution of various questions through the Conference at 
Paris ; over the judicious liberality of the Commons ; “ the puri- 
fication of that noble river,” unnamed ; oyer the act for promoting 
works of local improvement; the Scotch Universities Act; Mr. 
Whiteside’s Irish Lands Act, and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s 
new colony. Some of these measures haye been passed by her 
Majesty’s Government, but Ministers crow over them all. Two 
measures, by no means unimportant, the said crowing Ministers 
allude to more faintly than they do to the Thames, for, if it is now 
considered actually a breach of propriety even to mention that 
unpleasant river Ministers evidently think it would be still more 
indecorous to name the new Property Qualification Abolition 
Act, or the singular pair of acts which amends the oath and ad- 
mits the Jews. The mode of mentioning the new Government 
of India is curious; for having boasted of the ‘ hope” that 
peace may be restored to her Majesty's Indian possessions, the 
speech says “ in this hope her Majesty has given a willing con-- 
sent to the act for transferring the Government to herself ’’—the 
propriety of that act depending, therefore, upon the mere hope of 
peace! 

All this is odd ; but we have almost passed the stage of eriti- 
izing Royal Speeches ; there is so little intention in that crown- 
ing ceremony of legislation. It can scarecly be said to be com- 
posed—it only happens; like so much of our official action, or 
our legislation. Her Majesty then dismisses ** many of you” to 
duties ‘in your respective counties” of hardly less value to the 
community ‘ than those from the labours of which you are about 
to be released.” here is more in this remark than appears on 
the surface. Perhaps the duties of this recess will not be at all 

(With Monruty ScrpremMent. ] 


less important than those of the past session, but rather the re- 
verse ; for the vacation ought to be followed by a session un- 
usually eventful and productive of important measures. Ministers 
have promised that some great questions shall be brought on, and 
perhaps the course of events may bring others to view. “With 
this prospect, the session being closed, the recess is opened. 





Cherbourg is of course the conspicuous topic of the week, yet 
beyond the description of the military port, or very faint prelimi- 
nary trumpetings of the ceremonies, we have little to repeat. It 
is one of those occasions in which the greatness lies in plain solid 
work done, and in the possible uses to which the new machinery 
can be applied. No ‘ inauguration” can add to its magnificence, 
and the ceremonies can possess little brilliancy beyond the range 
of eyesight. Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of the whole 
affair is the different view which it will present to the various 
elements composing the crowd. ‘To the chief actor in the scene 
it is the finish of a giant step in the progress of the Napoleon 
dynasty, more formally establishing the nexus between the be- 
ginning of that dynasty and its present impersonation. To the 
retinue of the Emperor it is a feast of triumph for their “ set.” 
To the Mayor and inhabitants it is the visitation of imperial 
favours, with the prospect of favours yet to come in the shape of 
custom ; for there is the railroad to bring traffic, and the Arsenal 
to demand it. To the Queen of England it is a state compli- 
ment which she has consented to pay ; to Her Ministers an occa- 
sion for work in the holidays, not unattended by some amuse- 
ment. To the Members of the House of Commons who load the 
steam-ship Pera, haunted by two stray Peers, it is a prolonged 
jollification, during which party, debate, and other bores will be 
forgotten. To the members of that distinguished force, the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, it is one of the grandest of opportunities for 
displaying the trim and sailorlike completeness of that amateur 
navy. ‘To the newspaper reporter it is so much material. But 
after the week, Cherbourg will be forgotten, except by that 
| Emperor who is to finish it and some day to use it, and by the Go- 
vernments of other countries who will haye heaceforward to take 


| 
| it into account, 











| The intelligence from India, should the promise be carried 
| out, seems to foretoken something like a compromise—the British 
| Government offering terms, and the rebels, with more or less 
alacrity or reluctance, more or less good faith or bad, accept- 
It would appear that the Natives as well as the 
British begin to weary of the fighting. It is possible they may 
have discovered their utter incapacity for tactics. The report 
that Nana Sahib has been given up, or is about to be given up, 
or that the rebels ta/k of doing so, seems to arise from a tend- 
eney amongst the insurgents in various parts to surrender them- 
selves or each other. In the meanwhile, the Governor-General 
has been moyed to an act of energy by the Ellenborough cen- 
sure: he has declared an amnesty for the general body of rebels, 
whether ‘ seconds or principals, Zemindars, Sepoys disbanded, 
fugitives throughout the country, or any person whatsoever in 
arms against the Government.” ‘There are but two exceptions 
| to this very general pardon, and one condition. The exceptions 
are, those who have harboured actual murderers, the harbourers 
to be punished according to their deserts with any penalty short 
of death: and the actual murderers, for whom death alone is re- 
served, The condition is, that the Zemindars and such persons 
as wish to be amnested come in promptly and make their sub- 
In what does this proclamation differ from Lord Can- 
ning’s previeus Clemency Proclamation? Principally in the 
breadth of the terms offered to rebels in general. It is under- 
stood that in Oude Mr. Montgomery has already been acting in 
the very manner indicated by this new state paper which now 
gives the sanction of supreme law to his course of conduct. 

There are circumstances which throw some doubt even upon 
‘hose qualified promises. The temper of the Natives, we know, 
is very bad beyond the bounds of those districts which are consi- 
dered to be peculiarly disaffected. It would be imprudent to say 
thus much in most cases, but where our responsible officials seew 
to be so much asleep to the real extent of the danger, outspeak- 
The Army will not be placed in a state of 


ing the terms, 
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mission. 


ing is a public duty, 














complete efficiency by the issue of accounts coleur de rose from 
the India Board, whether with or without its fifteen Council- 
lors; and the Natives are quite capable of getting up a sem- 
blance of submission in order to make a new conspiracy the more 
effectual. Over confidence, therefore, would at the present hour 
be the greatest crime of which any Indian Minister would be 
guilty. 

The Atlantic is now actually spanned by the clectric telegraph 
cable, which joins the two shores by the long line under water. 
By Thursday last the two vessels had reached their destination 
in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, and Valentia Bay, Ireland 
—the cable all the while speaking for its own continuity by 
the transmission of signals. The two continents are now 
literally within a few minutes’ speaking distance of each other. 
We in London city shall have the supreme felicity of knowing 
the latest price of stocks and the latest piece of gossip in New 
York; or in Westminster city, of knowing almost within the 
hour the freshest quodlibet in Washington city. We have yet 
to learn that the happiness of mankind would receive any direct 
promotion from thus transmitting the tittletattle of the day be- 
fore the effervescence goes off. One thing, however, is tolerably 
certain,—that the existence of a single line of rapid communica- 
tion begets a new and special risk, With such a monopoly of 
intercourse, it would be possible at once to contrive a systematic 
mystification of the country on cither side, and at the same time, 
under cover of that stratagem, to prepare a grand surprise; to 
talk of peace, for example, and approach with a gigantic inva- 
sion; while the power of cutting off communication is rendered 
peculiarly easy. In order to render telegraphic communication 
thoroughly safe and advantageous, the new line ought to have 
many a parallel; and, meanwhile, one of the soundest cautions 
which either community can receive is not to put too much trust 
in the telegraph. 








Hebates aud Proceedings in YParliament. 
CLosre or THE Sxssion, 

The session of 1858 was closed, and Parliament was prorogued by 
Royal Commission, on Monday. The Peers met a little before two 
pe a | the Commons somewhat earlier. The Lord Chancellor sat on 
the woolsack and the Earl of Derby and his colleagues were in their 
places. Earl Granville and two other Peers represented the Opposition. 
At two o’clock the Commons were summoned to hear the Royal assent 

iven toa multitude of bills, and to listen to the Royal Speech. The 

yal Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Beaufort, 

the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Hardwicke, and Earl de la Warr. 
The Speech was read by the Lord Chancellor. It was as follows— 

** My Lords and Gentlemen—We are commanded by her Majesty to ex- 
press her satisfaction at being enabled to release you from the duties of a 
session which, though interrupted, has, by your unremitting assiduity, 
been productive of many important measures. 

** Her Majesty is happy to believe that her relations with foreign Powers 
are such as to enuble her Majesty to look with confidence to the preserva- 
tion of general peace. 

“Her Mujesty trusts that the labours of the Plenipotentiaries now sitting 
in Confere ce at Paris may lead to a satisfactory solution of the various 
questions which have been referred to them, 

“The efforts, the gallantry, and devotedness displayed in India by her 
Majesty’s forces and those of the East India Company have been above all 
praise; and her Majesty hopes that those efforts have already been so far 
crowned with success that the formidable revolt which has raged throughout 
a large portion of her Indian possessions may now, under the blessing of 
Almighty God, be speedily suppressed, and peace be restored to those im- 
portant provinces, 

**In this hope her Majesty has given her willing assent to the Act which 
you have passed for transferring to her direct authority the government of 

er Indian dominions; and her Majesty hopes to be enabled so to discharge 

the high functions which she has assumed as, by a just and impartial ad- 
ministration of the law, to secure its advantages alike to her subjects of 
every race and creed ; and, by promoting their welfare, to establish and 
strengthen her empire in India. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons—IHer Majesty commands us to 
thank you for the judicious liberality with which you have made provision 
for the exigencies of the public service. 

“The present state of the revenue authorizes her Majesty to entertain a 
confident hope that the supplies which you have granted will be found fully 
adequate to the demands upon them. 

**My Lords and Gentlemen—The sanitary condition of the metropolis, 
must always be a subject of deep interest to her Majesty, and her Majesty 
has readily sanctioned the Act which you have passed for the purification 
of that noble river, the present state of which is little creditable to a great 
country, and seriously prejudicial to the health and comfort of the inhabi- 
tants of the metropolis. 

“Her Majesty has also willingly assented to an Act whereby greater fa- 
cilities are given for the acquisition by towns and districts of such powers as 
may be requisite for promoting works of local improvement, and thus ex- 
tending more widely the advantages of municipal self-government. 

“Her Majesty trusts that the Act which you have passed for the future 
government of the Scotch Universities will be found highly advantageous to 
those venerable institutions, and will greatly promote and extend a system 
of sound moral and religious education in Scotland. 

The Transfir of Land Bill, which extends the powers hitherto exer- 
cised by the Encumbered Estates Commissioners, and facilitates the acquisi- 
tion of an indefeasible title by purchasers of land in Ireland, cannot fail to 
be highly beneficial to the landed proprietors, and to advance the prosperity 
of that part of her Majesty’s dominions. 

**The Act to which her Majesty has assented for the establishment of the 
colony of British Columbia was urgently required in consequence of the re- 
cent discoveries of gold in that district; but her Majesty hopes that this 
new colony on the Pacific may be but one step in the career of steady pro- 


gress by which her Majesty’s dominions in North America may‘ultimately be 
peopled, in an unbroken chain, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, by a loyal 
and industrious population of subjects of the British Crown. 

‘*Her Majesty thankfully acknowledges the diligence and perseverance 
|. which have en: bled you, in a comparatively short time, to pass these and 
other measures of inferior but not insignificant importance. 

‘*Many of you, in returning to your respective counties, have extensive 
influence to exercise, and duties to perform, of hardly less value to the 
community than those from the labours of which you are about to be re- 
leased; and her Majesty entertains a confident assurance that, under the 
guidance of Providence, that influence will be so employed, and those due 
ties so performed, as to redound to your own honour, and to ee the 
general welfare and the happiness of a loyal and contented people.” 

The Lord Chancellor, in the name of the Queen, prorogued Parlia- 
ment until the 19th October. 

During the short sitting of the House of Commons before the ceremony 











of prorogation, several questions were asked. 

In reply to Mr. Tuomas Duncomue, Mr. Disraewi said that in a short 
time the National Gallery will be opened to the public on Saturday after- 
noons. 

Lord Patmerston wished to know whether Lord John Manners in- 
tended to remove those abominable iron hurdles which at present dis- 
figured the Parks, and prevented the people from enjoying those places 
which were maintained at the public expense simply for the purpose of 
publie enjoyment? 

The object of those iron hurdles is to St ary the people from walking on 
the grass, but there is no purpose in having the grass there except to 
walked upon, and that advantage is lost ifthe grass is simply maintained 
to be looked at. He wished, therefore, to know from the noble lord when 
he meant to take the people of the metropolis out of irons so far as related to 
the Parks? ‘* Hear!” and laughter.) 

Lord Jomun Manners said that a plague of insects, destructive of the 
grass, had hitherto prevented the removal of these hurdles. The grass 
has recovered now and the hurdles shall be removed as soon as possible. 

Ovni Retations wirn Naries. 

Mr. Tuomas Duncomne observed that nearly two years ago the Go- 
vernment of this country broke off diplomatic relations with the Govern- 
ment of Naples, and he wished to know whether any change had taken 
place or was likely to take place in our relations with that country > 
The rupture of our relations with Naples arose out of the barbarities 
committed in the Neapolitan dungeons upon political prisoners, The 
same tortures and imprisonments continued, the dungeons being full of 
persons undergoing great barbaritics according to the usual custom of 
Italian incarceration. He thought that the question he was about to put 
would be found very appropriate at the present moment, and one which 
ought to receive some reply before Parliament separated. The Sove- 
reigns of England and France were about to mect, and he thought it 
might be suggested to those two Monarchs not altogether during their 
festivities to forget the wrongs of Italy. He believed that such a senti- 
ment would be highly acceptable to the Emperor of the French, for he 
had reason to know that the Emperor of the French, during the Russian 
war, to his honour, suggested the restoration of Poland and the inde- 
pendence of Italy. He asked the Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
any change had taken place, or was likely to take place, in our relations 
with Naples? 

Mr. Disraent said he did not collect from Mr. Duncombe’s observa- 
tions whether he thought the renewal of our diplomatic relations with 
Naples would be a proof of sympathy with despotism abroad or the re- 
verse. He could only say that her Majesty's Government felt, as all 
must fecl, that the termination of diplomatic relations between two 
States was not only extremely inconvenient, but could only be justified 
by strong reasons. With respect to Naples, as he had before stated to 
the House, perhaps a great deal which had of late occurred between the 
King of the Two Sicilics and this country might not have oceurred had 
her Majesty been directly represented at the Neapolitan Court. But it 
is useless to speculate on these circumstances. The relations between 
England and Naples were of an extraordinary character, as shown by 
remarkable events, such as the seizure of the Cagliari, in reference to 
which the negotiations were conducted in a manner satisfactory to this 
country, and not at all discreditable to the Government of Naples. 
Whether those relations which existed formerly would be revived, or 
soon revived, it was impossible for him at present to state. No doubt 
it is desirable that there should be direct communication between the 
English Government and all foreign Governments. He trusted that 
whenever the relations with Naples might be restored they would be re- 
stored under circumstances which would give general satisfaction to the 
people of this country. 

Before the Ifouse separated the usual civilitics were exchanged be- 
tween the Speaker and the leaders of the House and other Members, 


Che Caurt. 

Tur principal event recorded by the court newsman and the newspapers 
is the visit of the Queen to Cherbourg. Early on Wednesday morning 
the two line-of-battle-ships and four frigates, under Lord Lyons, selected 
to form the guard of the Queen at Cherbourg, started from Spithead. 
This course had been adopted because the royal yacht being the fastest 
steamer in the navy would have outstripped the men-of-war had they 
attempted to accompany her. The Prince of Wales started next on 
board one of the Admiralty yachts; followed by the Lords of the Ad- 
miralty in another yacht. A little before twelve the Queen and Prince 
Albert, accompanied by Lord Malmesbury and the Duke of Cambridge, 
went on board the Victoria and Albert, lying off Osborne, and at once 
started for Cherbourg, passing through the Solent and out into the 
Channel by the Needles. The Queen was just visible on deck to specta- 
tors assembled in groups at West Cowes. After a very favourable pas- 
sage of six hours the Queen’s yacht dropped her anchor in Cherbourg 
harbour, 





The Members of the House of Commons assembled at Southampton on 
Tuesday, and dined on board their steamer, the Pera. After dinner 
several members were observed dancing reels and hornpipes, and im- 
mensely enjoying themselves. Two peers were on board. The next 
morning they sailed fur Cherbourg, and arrived there in safety. 
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A deputation of Members of Parliament and persons interested in the | 





prosperity of Galway, waited upon Lord Derby, on Wednesday, to present 
a memorial from the Town and Harbour Commissioners of Galway, ask- 
ing for a grant of 152,000/. for the purpose of constructing a picr and 
breakwater with the view of making the harbour a safe port and packet 
station. It is known that two steamers have already sailed from Galway 
to New York; and that there are to be seven steamers on the station. 
The Reverend Peter Daly was the spokesman of the deputation, and he 
did his work extremely well. To judge from his facetious observations 
Lord Derby must have spent a pleasant hour with the Irish gentlemen. 
When he came to speak seriously, he said that he could not give a reply 
without consulting Mr. Disracli, and until “we see how the project of a 
western packet station is likely to succeed.” 

The Reverend Mr. Daly.—‘* That is as much as we can expect, though 
I should have been glad to hear your lordship say that you would give us 
the money.” (Laughter.) Lord Derby.—‘I dare say you would.” (Laugh- 
ter.) But you know this steam company is to pay 10 per cent. You will 
not, of course, be content with less.” Mr, Daly said he had no personal in- 


as 





terest in the matter. Lord Derby.—‘‘ Well, if you do not get the money 
it will not be the fault of the Earl of Eglinton; for [ assure you he has 
written very strong letters to me on the subject.’”. The Reverend Mr. Daly. 


—** We should be glad if your lordship would act upon the recommendati 
of the Earl of Eglinton.” The Earl of Derby (/anghing).—** Especially 
since you have heard how he has written to me onthe subject. (Laug/t 
Lord Eglinton, indeed, takes very great interest in the welfare of Galw 
and the success of this enterprise.”’ 


This amicable interview ended with a voluntary testimony in fayour of 


Lord Eglinton from Mr, Daly. 

The Fishmonger’s Company gave their annual dinner on Monday. 
Lord Palmerston was the hero of the evening. Ile did not fail to 
make as much capital out of the opportunity as possible. 

There was, he said, one circumstance which must render it doubly valu- 
able to the Members of the House of Commons to be the guests of this dis- 
tinguished association, because they knew that of all the commercial asso- 
ciations of this great metropolis this company always stood preéminently 
distinguished for its liberal political principles, The present are days when 
everybody is a Liberal—(/avghter)—and when what used to be called Tories 
no longer exist; but it was less complimentary to the society to say that 
they were liberal now than that they were liberal and acted on liberal prin- 
ciples at a time when these principles were at a discount, and when it was a 
peculiar distinetion to hold them as this company did in former times. 


The Metropolitan Board of Works met on Tuesday, and being informed 
that an act had received the royal assent conferring upon them additional 
powers for the purpose of carrying out the main drainage of London, 
some formal steps were taken in prosecution of the business. 


There was a large gathering of charity children from the schools of th 
Metropolis in the Crysial Palace on Wednesday. The children sang 
several psalms in unison, in the presence of some 20,000 persons, and the 
musical display is said to have been “ magnificent in its kind.” 

At the Middlesex Sessions, Thomas Saunford, ‘‘a leading member of the 
begging-letter fraternity ’’ has been sentenced to fifteen months’ imprison- 
ment. He has existed for twenty years by imposing on the public, and has 
been previously convicted four times. His latest exploit was a successful 
attempt to pass himself off upon Captain Sayer of the Staff at the Horse 
Guards as formerly a Lieutenant of the Navy, now ruined by recent heavy 
losses at sea, 

Henry Bunbury, son of the late Major-General Bunbury, has been com- 
mitted for trial by Alderman Cubitt on a charge of uttering three bills of ex- 
change with intent to defraud Mr. Hobson, a tailor, living in Finsbury. It 
appears that Hobson was accustomed to lend Bunbury money, knowing that 
he was “entitled to a large property, being of a very high family.’’ Some 
of the money was lent on the security of a bill of exchange, purporting to Li 
accepted by Mr. Parkin a solicitor. On Saturday Bunbury called for some 
clothes, and while trying them on he produced two bills of exchange, one for 
100/., one for 50/7. He said he was going to Cherbourg and should want 50/. 
** Both bills,’’ said Hobson, ‘ were drawn and endorsed by the prisoner, and 
purported to be the acceptances of Mr. Parkin. They were both dated July 
30, 1858. I then said he must have been aware that the bill of exchang: 
for 40/,, bearing Mr. Parkin’s name as the acceptor, was a forgery, and he 
said it was. I then asked him if the other two bills were also forgeries, and 
he said they were.’’ Hobson then gave Bunbury into custody. Parkin, the 
solicitor, proved that the acceptances were not in his handwriting. In de- 
fence Bunbury put in a statement, the effeet of which was that Mr. Parkin 
and others had not paid him moneys to which he held himself entitled in 
consideration of having signed certain papers. Alderman Cubitt said this 
statement was no answer to the charge, and thereupon committed him for 
trial. 

The Marlborough Street Magistrate, Mr. Beadon, has fined John Scott, 
landlord of the White Bear, Piccadilly, 30/, for keeping a betting-house, 
Charles Thorpe, 30/., for aiding him to keep it, and John Bird 10/. for 
using the house. Mr. Beadon said he had received several anoymous letters, 
telling him he would never be able to put down betting or betting-houses. 
That might possibly be so, but it certainly should not deter him from ad- 
ministering the law with a firm hand. 

Two constables, in plain clothes, passing a publie-house near the Gray's 
Inn Road, during church time on Sunday, heard voices within. Knockivg, 
they demanded to be served, and, being refused, pushed in. They found 
some empty bottles. On going out, one of them said the landlord kicked 
him, and he dragged the man to the station-house. Brought before the 
Clerkenwell Magistrates, Mr. Tyrwhitt, dismissed the summons, and made 
some remarks about policemen who go about to public-houses in plain 
clothes. 









Robert Shenburg, a German, has been committed for trial on a charge of 
stealing books from his master, Mr, Nutt, to the value of 150/. The man 
pleaded guilty. He had committed the robbery very ingeniously. 

A fire was discovered on Monday evening in the office of the Sun news- 
paper. It speedily spread, driving out the editor and proprietor, and others, 
and destroying everything in the upper part of the house, including a quan- 
tity of type. 
was reduced. 





The public are now admitted to view the sarcophagus which contains the 
remains of the late Duke of Wellington in the erypt of St. Paul’s. The 
material was sought upon the continent, but in vain; and at length it was 


| Oppose d to the ballot, 
| suffrage ; bu 
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determined to appropriate for the purpose a huge porphyry boulder, which 
had lain for ages upon the Treflray estate at Luxalyan, in Cornwall. Here, 
in the field, whereon it was found, the intensely hard material was cut into 
the form of a sarcophagus, and polished by steam power, and, being com- 
pleted, was conveyed to the cathedral, to be deposited in the centre of the 
eryptal chamber already mentioned. The colour is rich reddish brown, with 
yellowish markings ; and the sarcophagus is placed upon a base of light 
granite, each of the four corners being sculptured with a lion's head, On 
one side of the sarcophagus is inseribed, ** Arthur, Duke of Wellington,” 
and upon the opposite side, * Born May 1, 1769. Died Sept. 14, 1852,” 
and at each end, and upon a boss is an heraldic cross, the outlines of whic h, 
as well as those of the inseription, are in gold, which has a rich effect. In 
each angle of the chamber is a candelabrum of hi hly p lished red gt inite, 
from which rise jets of gas to light the apartment. The floor is laid with 
Minton’s tiles, and the appearance of the tomb and the sepul heal cham- 





ber, if not sumptuous, is grand and massive. The tomb i stated to have 
cost 1100/, 
i iceaiiined l 
JOTOOINCIAL 
There was a great scene on Southsea Comm on Monday. Two 
brigades of infantry, with a complement of artilk ry, were parad d to 
witness the Queen confer the Victoria Cross on nine officers and men, 
The fleet, under Lord Lyons, lay in the roads of people 





Phousand 
} 
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from Portsmou Southampton, and the Isle of Wight, assembled to wit- 





} , 








ness the scene. For the Queen a dais was preparc She came over 
from her island retreat in the Rovel Albert, and was of course received 
by al y salute from the men ‘of war. The Prince Consort and the 
Duke of Cambridge ccompanied the Queen, First she drove down the 
front of the line of troops and then took her place upon the dais, The 
men upon whom she conferred the Cre were Licutenant-Colonel Bell, 
23d Fusiliers, Lieutenant-Colonel Dix R.A., Deputy-Inspector Gene- 
ral of Hospitals, James Mouat, Major 'T, Esmonde, Colour-Sergeant H. 

Sergeant Henry Ramage, Scots Greys—these for deeds 


M‘Donald, R.E., 
ll yd Major Dighton Probyn, 2d Punjaub 


of gallantry d in the Crimea; 
Cavalry, Captain Alfred Siowel Jones, 9th Lane Lieutenant Robert 
Blair, 8 Gi doputy-Assistant Commissary of Ordnance John 
Suckley (Bengal Service), and Private Hlolmes 84th Foot —th for dis- 
tinguished in India. Captain Jones received twen y-two wounds 
in the battle of Agra—or ibre stroke cut away his left temple, left eye, 
und part of his left cheek—yet he survived. hn Buckley was one of 
the defenders of the } zit tl on the fatal 11th May 1857. 

The Q | the eross on the breasts of these brave men with her 
own hand. ‘hen they formed line on her left, and the troops marched 


past. Here the ceremony « 1, and the Queen returned to Osborne. 
Mr. 8S. T. Kel h, ct-d by the Conservatives of South Devon, 
issued his address to the electors last weck, He says— 
** It is my duty at o declare that I shall give an independent sup- 
port to the present Ministers of the Crown, from the conviction that their 
udiministration of } i will be direeted by a wise economy in the 


finances of the couuts ind that by eareful and temperate legislation they 











will endeavour to and strenethen those institutions which we all 
cherish and revere y earnest desire has ever been to promote unity in 
the Church, of which | am a member; but I never will consent to weaken 
its foundations, nor t netion any encroachment upon its pure and holy 
form of worship. lask for myself, and claim for others, the fullest liberty 
of conseici n matters of religious belief,’’ 

On Tuesd Mr. Kekewich addressed the electors of Totness, and 
made some mort tailed statements of his view 

He had been ealled a Puseyit He knew what a Puseyile was as well az 
any man, and could honestly say that he was not a Puseyite, and never had 
been one. Ile could not prove this to them otherwise than by his own as- 
sertion. But he could fearlessly declare that he was not a Puseyite in reli- 
gion—and that, in the true sense of the word Liberal, he was a Liberal in 


polities. He should not have spoken thus, but for the accusations against 
him. He might refer to his Parliamentary career, He had been a sup- 
porter of Sir Robert Peel's Government; yet, on the repeal of the . est and 
Corporation Acts, the greatest boon ever conferred on Dissenters, he had 

cl! from his friends, and voted for Lord John Russell; and 
the consequ » was, that when he returned to Exeter even his bitterest 
opponents shook hands with him. No man had aright to interfere with his 
private affairs, but he would tell them what he had lately done. A large 
body of his tenantry wanted a Wesleyan chapel on his estate. Did he re- 





separated him 








fuss No; he wished every man to worship God in his own way. 
‘large measure of reform’’ is talked of for next session. He sincerely 
hoped it would be as liberal as possible. Ile wanted no tinkering; he 
wished to sec the question settled for ever. 

It is anticipated that Mr. Mangles will be a member of the new Indian 


Council, ind, if so, he will have to resign his seat for Guildford. There 
are already five candidates in the ficld; Mr. W. J. Evelyn, Conserva- 
tive, Mr. Onslow, Mr, Campbell, and Mr, Taylor, Liberals, and Mr, 
Murrough, Radi l 

Mr. Thomas Fairbairn has put en end to conjecture by issuing an ad- 
in which he announces his intention of contesting the borough of 
Manchester when a vaeaney urs. He states that his politicel opinions 
are truly liberal,” but that he is not “a radical.” He is 
l not desire cither universal or household 
franchise in counties and boroughs, 





dress, 


sincerely ar 





+e ) } ) 
t would assimilate th 


lower the present standard, and at once adopt machinery by which many 
professional and educated men, at present disqualified, should be entitled 
to vot 

Mr. W. J. Fox paid a visit to his constituents at Oldham on Wednes- 
day. ‘The topics of lis specch were Cherbourg, and the doings of the 
session 


At first Mr. Fox thought that Lord Palmerston was the man to br «4: us 


through the great struggle with the Russian empire, But he was effect 
} alionate i from his lordship when he found that he did not bring to punish- 
ment the criminals of the Crimea whose mismanagement had lost as noble 


| month after month in Neapolitan dungeons. 


The engines were soon on the spot and in two hours the fire | 


| 


} an army as 


of Britain, when he picked an unnecessary 
suffered two British engineers to linger 
And at last there came the 
ready submission which bowed to the reproaches of French colonels who 
treated England as a provincial dependency of France. Then those who 
were returned at the last election to support Lord Palmerston fell away from 
him, for they were too true-hearted to stand by him any longer, and the Prime 
Minister was hurled from his eminence. He was now a forlorn spectacle 
in the House, sitting with the poor rump of his own Administration ; for 
all independent men kept aloof from him, But, although they put Pal- 


the sh ne 
and when he 


ever lef 
quarrel with China, 
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merston out, they did not put Lord Derby in. That was one of those con- 
ventional juggleries by which the Premiership was tossed like a ball from 
one aristocrat to another. Lord Derby was not doing much with it. He 
had caught it, and would hold it as long as he behaved himself. At 
present there is want of cohesiveness ; each man seemed to act according 
to his own will, and the result is that those who are avowedly a minority 
are nominally the Government of the country. They had talked of a 
Reform Bill, but what their promises were worth he could not say. There 
is a very sound text which said, * Put not your trust in princes,’’ and he 
would add, ‘ nor in statesmen, nor in leaders, nor in parties.”” The people 
must trust to themselves, and then reform would be won. (‘* Hear, hear!” 
and applause.) All the great achievements had been accomplished by the 
people in opposition to the ruling classes. 

“ Radical Oldham” could not but be charmed by accents like these 
from its Radical member, who desires no better epitaph than this— 

‘* Here lies one who while in youth was the Radical weaver boy of Nor- 
wich, and in age the representative of Radical Oldham, and in both the 
friend of freedom and peace.” (** Hear, hear!” and applause.) 

The campaign against church-rates is not abandoned. At Winchester 
two parishes have resolved, instead of providing for the expenses of the 
church and the maintenance of the fabric by church-rates, to provide for 
them by a “voluntary rate upon sittings.” 

At High Harrogate, the Vestry of Christchurch, with the assent of 
the incumbent, have resolved that ‘ under existing circumstances, and 
in order to preserve peace and goodwill,” the expenses of the church 
shall be defrayed by a voluntary rate. At St. Peter's, Derby, a rate for 
church repairs has been carried by 33 to 27. At Doncaster, a rate for 
the maintenance of the fabric has been willingly granted, but all other 
charges are to be defrayed by pew-rents. 

The Brotherton Memorial—a handsome full length statue erected in 
the Peel Park, Manchester—was inaugurated this week. The Bishop of 
Manchester was selected as the eulogist of the late Member for Salford. 





™ The Birmingham Chamber of Commerce held a meeting on the 30th 
July. The chief subject of discussion was the improper use of trade 
marks ; and it was resolved that the Chamber, anxious, in every way in 
its power, to discourage the improper use of trade marks, referred the 
subject to the Council, with a request that it may receive immediate con- 
sideration, with a view to such steps being taken as may be deemed 
advisable. 

In April 1857, Mr. George Hassell Huntley, surgeon, of Howdon, near 
Newcastle, then fifty-four years old, insured his life for 2000/, in the St. 
George Insurance Company. He was an active, robust, ruddy-faced, man, 
fond of strong exercise, and taking a great deal of it, givenéo dancing and 
field sports. He was a vegetarian in diet, rarely taking meat, moderate 
in eating and abstemious in drinking. In June 1857, he died. His widow 
claimed the 20007. The Insurance Company disputed the claim. They 
alleged that Mr. Huntley was not a man of sober habits, and that when he 
effected the poliey of insurance he had Bright's disease end heart disease, 
and that he fraudulently concealed the fact from the Company. Mrs. 
Huntley brought an action to enforce payment, and it was tried at the 
Neweastle Assizes on Monday. The evidence was conflicting. Surgeons, 
some of local eminence, testified to the soundness of his health, but others, 
of equal weight, deposed positively, that as early as 1855 Mr. Huntley had 
been warned that he had Bright's disease and heart disease. Dr. Davison, 
the Company’s medical referee was not called. The Jury, after a brief con- 
gultation, found for the plaintifi—damages 2000/. less the amount of the 
half-yearly premium 63/, 

At the Guildford Assizes an action for libel was tried against the proprie- 
tors of the Atheneum Newspaper. Their offence was that of describing 
certain curiosities called * pilgrims’ signs’’ made of lead, and purporting to 
have been found in the lel the river, as fraudulent imitations got up for 
sale. A Mr. Eastwood held that the article was levelled at him, as he had 
become possessed of a large number of these articles believing them, as he 
alleges, to be genuine antiquities. They were acquired in a singular 
manner. A Mr. Edwardes bought them of * Bill” and * Charley,’’ two 
** shore rakers,”’ who had them from excavators. Two Fellows of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries declared that in their opinion the curiosities were 
genuine. Mr. Justice Willes instructed the Jury that the article complained 
of was not a libel. It had been laid down by one of the sages of the law 
that what a man said honestly and dond fide in the course of a public dis- 
cussion on matters concerning the publie interest, no matter even if he 
spoke rashly, and what he said was not true, still any statement made under 
such circumstances would not be a libel. It had also been equally clearly 
laid down that before any plaintiff could ask redress for a libel he must 
show distinctly that the libel complained of applied to him, and to no other 
person. It would be a new doctrine, indeed, if it were to be held that any 
person who said that all lawyers were rogues might be sued by every indi- 
vidual lawyer in the kingdom; and it appeared to him that the article now 
complained of seemed to apply to the particular trade of dealing in anti- 
quities, rather than to the plaintiff personally. It appeared to him, there- 
fore, that the plaintiff must be nonsuited. The Jury adopted this view, and 
found for the defendants, 

Improper modes of obtaining evidence are very generally scouted in this 
country. A case of the kind, however, was revealed at the Bodmin Assizes. 
Francis Rashleigh was indicted for burglary. A house, left in charge of two 

irls, was robbed while the maidens were at a revel; suspicion fell on Rash- 
eigh, aud he was arrested. Thomas Martin, a constable, introduced him- 
self in plain clothes into Rashleigh’s cell, and by pretending to be a pri- 
soner, obtained, according to his statement, a confession from Rashleigh of 
the move in which he perpetrated the burglary, Baron Watson told the jury 
that they must draw their own conclusion from the evidence of a man 
who placed himself in so degrading a position as to go to a prisoner under 
false pretences. Bad as the evidence was, it was badly used and badly 
brought forward, and kept back till the last moment. He should advise the 
Jury to pause before they gave credit to such a person, The Jury acquitted 
Rashleigh; and Baron Watson commended Mr. Constable Martin to the 
uotice of the Magistrates, 

It has become a common and not very creditable practice to put up horses 
at auctions for sale *‘ without reserve,”” and then for the owner to buy them 
in unless the bids rise to a certain point. The practice has been much eom- 
mented upon, and the question has been raised whether a horse, so adver- 
tised for sale, cannot be claimed by the highest bona fide bidder. Captain 
Warlow attended a sale at Birmingham of horses that were to be sold with- 
out reserve. THe selected one and bid for him. The owner of the horse bid 
higher and the hammer descended, Captain Warlow, finding that the owner 
was the purchaser, tendered his bidding, and demanded the horse. As it 
was not given up he brought an action against the auctioneer. It was tried 
at the Warwick Assizes, and Lord Chicf Justice Cockburn decided against 





the defendant, but gave nim liberty to move upon all the points of law he 
had raised. It is time some check should be put to a practice so discreditable, 





A shocking crime has been perpetrated at the quiet village of Darley, in 
Yorkshire. James Atkinson, the son of a flax-spinner, was the playfellow 
in childhood of Mary Seaife, the daughter of a farmer. As they grew up, 
liking became loving, and they were sweethearts when in their teens. But 
the girl’s parents disapproved of their daughter’s choice, and Miss Mary 
seems to have been requested to receive the attentions of another young man, 
Gill by name. But the courtship of the authorized lover was speedily 
broken off, and Atkinson was allowed to renew his wooing. Last week, 
however, Atkinson saw his lady love talking to Gill on a gala day, and he 
bitterly complained of it to her brothers. On Sunday the young lovers went 
to chapel together, and were seen afterwards going up ‘* Stump Lane.” At- 
kinson returned alone. Early on Monday a labourer found the body of Mary 
Scaife lying in a ditch, Her throat was cut, and her face and clothes bore 
the marks of a severe struggle. About the time her body was found Atkin- 
son confessed that he had murdered the girl, and later in the day he showed 
a constable where he had hidden the knife he had used to do this deed. He 
is in custody, and says he is ‘‘ very happy,’’ ** quite content,” and that he 
can go freely to the gallows, forgiving the vilest of the vile. 

On Wednesday, Atkinson made a statement before the Knaresborough 
Magistrates, describing his courtship, its crosses, his jealousy, and the final 
tragedy. He said—*t We walked on until we got to Stump Lane Bottom, 
and when we got a little way up, she took her arm out of mine. I wanted 
her to put it in again, and she would not. I told her I could not be happy 
until I married her. She thought we could not be happy; she was sure 
we could not be happy. She told me I should behave badly to her, I said, 
if she would marry me, I would be conteat with her ; I could not be content 
without her. She said we had better part a little bit. I told her many 
times I could not part from her, unless I did something with her. I told 
her I thought there was some one else she wanted, and I could not bide any 
else to have her. She said we could both do without one another a little 
bit. Then I took hold of her as she was walking by the side of the road, 
She was all the while awkward with me, and would not go on quietly, 
I stopped her where she was, and told her I would murder her if she did 
not go on quietly with me. She said, ‘ It’s all false, you only want to make 
me believe so.’. Then I took her by the throat and tried to choke her, 
She cried out when I took her by the throat, and I thought some one would 
hear, We then got up and walked on a little bit, and I pulled out my 
knife, and showed it her. She cried out, ‘ Let’s go home, Jim—let’s go 
home, Jim.’ Then I seized her, and cut her throat, and she cried out, ‘ It's 
all my mother, Jim—it’s all my mother that’s caused this disturbance.’ 
She cried out, ‘ The Lord help me,’ three times, to the best of my recollec- 
tion, and then she fainted away, and I left her. I went over the wall, shut 
the knife, and put it in my waistcoat pocket. I went into the fields, and 
wandered about, perhaps an hour or an hour and a half. I laid me down, 
and thought I would go and tell her parents, but I could not go. I then 
thought I would go to her again, and I went back, but when I got a little 
way up the lane my heart failed me, and I couldn’t go to her. ‘Then I got 
over the other wall into the field on the other side. I took the knife out of 
my pocket again and opened it, and I put it in a wall-top, after which I 
took across the fields home to a little dam of my father’s, to wash the blood 
off my hands and face. I then crossed another field home. When I got 
home my father and them were up. I did not go into the house. I went 
into the shed where the carts were, and sat me down until I thought they 
had all gone to bed. Then I went into the house. I could not eat any 
supper, and went to bed. I could not rest all the night. I got up in the 
morning, and told my brother, as he told you. I have nothing more to say.” 
Atkinson was committed for trial, 





The Rochdale Magistrates have sent a small boy, twelve years of age, to 
prison for one month with hard labour, for the serious offence of stealing 
eight gooseberries. 

Two lay monks of the Franciscan order have been arrested at Liverpool on 
a charge of begging. heir story is, that their ‘ houses ’’ in Ireland being 
too poor to maintain them they were begging their way to a “ house”’ in 
Pennsylvania. They are in custody, 


‘IRELAND. 


The country was startled on Thursday afternoon by the intelligence that 
the Agamemnon and Niagara had actually submerged the electric wire, and 
that the communication between Ireland and Newfoundland was com- 
plete. In the course of the day the shares rose in London from 340/. to 
920/., and in Liverpool to 1005¢. First came this telegraphic announce- 
ment to the Directors of the Company. 





** Valentia, August 5. 

** The Agamemnon has arrived at Valentia, and we are about to land the 
end of the cable. 

** The Niagara is in Trinity Bay, Newfoundland. There are good signals 
between the ships. 

* We reached the rendezvous on the night of the 28th, and the splice 
with the Niagara cable was made 0: board the Agamemnon the following 
morning. 

** By noon on the 30th 265 nautical miles were laid between the two 
ships; on the 3lst, 640; on the Ist of August, 854; on the 2d, 1,256; on the 
4th, 1,854; on anchoring at six in the morning, in Doulas Bay, 2,022. 

** The rate of the Niagara during the whole time has been nearly the same 
as ours, the length of cable paid out from the two ships being generally 
within ten miles of each other, 

“With the exception of yesterday, the weather has been very un- 
favourable.” 

Then, yesterday morning, some further paticulars, by letter, dated 
Valentia ‘Thursday. 

“Her Majesty's ship Agamemnon arrived off Doulas Head early this 
morning with the end of the telegraph cable ; the communication between 
Ireland and Newfoundland complete. Mr, Bright is now making arrange- 
ments for landing the end and thus bringing to a successful termination his 
anxious and difficult task. From the time the Agamemnon left Queens- 
town, on the 18th of July, until she joined the rest of the sqadron at the 
rendezvous in mid ocean on the 29th, she experienced a continued succes- 
sion of heavy winds. The splice was successfully made on the afternoon of 
the 29th, and the ships started towards their several stations, On_ the 
evening of the same day a breach of continuity occurred in the eable which 
lasted one hour and a-half. The ship was stopped and the machinery re- 
paired, though not till hopes of holding on the cable had been abandoned. 
During Friday it blew a head gale of wind, against which the ship, under 
her full steam, could hardly make way, even with yards and topmasts 
struck, On Saturday, the Sst, the wind shifted round to the south-west, 
and during that day, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, it continued to blow 
hard, with frequent violent squalls, the sea running tremendously high the 
whole time, and no one expected the cable to hold on from one minute te 
the other. On Wednesday the weather moderated, but the swell was still 
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high. About 4 a.m. the change from the lower to the upper cable was suc- 
cessfully made, and during the afternoon shallow water was gained. The 
second change from the upper to the orlop deck coil was made about 9 
o'clock in the evening ; after which all went well until the ship anchored 
at 6 a.m. in Doulas Bay. The Niagara is either landing her end in Trinity 
Bay, or is about doing so shortly, though some little delay must necessarily 
arise before the instruments are made for signalling through to America.” 


The Encumbered Estates Court dicd on the 28th July. It is stated 
that the total amount of purchase moncy that has passed through the 
Court from the commencement is over 22,000,000/., out of which about 
3,000,000/., or not quite so much, were purchased by English and Scotch 
purchasers. The number of estates sold were 2,380, divided into more 
than 11,000 lots, and 8,235 conveyances have been executed by the Com- 
missioners. The Court will be reéstablished under the Leases and Sales 
of Landed Estates Act, and it is calculated that the amountof business to 
be brought before the new Court will be large beyond any estimate that 
has been framed, for, if the proceedings be well regulated, and the Court 
prove moderate in cost and expeditious in practice, nearly the whole of 
the conveyancing business of the country will pass through it. 


The Waterford Mail says it is much more than probable that the title of 
Lord Caher—presumed to be extinct by the death of the Earl of Glengall— 
will be shortly revived in the person of a gentleman residing near Clonmel, 
he being lincally descended from Earl Desmond, of Dromona, to whose 
yrandaughter—daughter of Dord Decies—his great grandfather was united. 


SCOTLAND. 

The annual meeting of the Association of Medical Officers of Asylums 
and Hospitals for the Insane, was held last week, in one of the rooms of 
the University of Edinburgh. In his preliminary discourse, the retiring 
President, Dr. Forbes Winslow, after some remarks on legislation affect- 
ing the medical profession, dwelt on the state of the law of lunacy, and 
signalized some of its defects. 

** There always has been a great ontery against the power which the law 
places in the hands of two qualified medical practitioners, : 
there are undoubtedly grave objections to this clause. To mect the objec- 
tions raised, and to place this matter beyond all further eavil and dispute, I 


“Or : 
rind face, 


would suggest the appointment of educated, respectable, and experienced | 
ractitioners, delegated with gvasi-judicial and magisterial functions, to be | ; - . 
sos ae ae : a , sof the ade i | on Thursday at noon with the Emperor and Empress. 


summoned for the purpose of counter-signing the certiticat: 
men, thus sanctioning, if they thought proper, the proposed measure of 
confinement, These Inspectors of Lunacy, or medico-legal jurists, might 
be appointed to preside over certain districts in the metropolis as well as in 
the provinces. Being unconnected with and unknown to the relations and 
friends of the patient, and strictly independent of the medical men called 
in by the family to eertify to the fact of insanity, I fecl assured that the 
signatures of gentlemen holding such independent official appointments 
would relieve the public mind of all undue anxiety relative to the unjust 
confinement of persons alleged to be insane... . . I think the law with 
regard to the confinement of persons in private lodgings and in unlicensed 
houses to be too stringent in its operation. There is a vast amount of in- 
cipient insanity and morbid conditions of avind connected with ebscure brain 
disease that require, with a view to the adoption of efficient medical cura- 
tive treatment, to be removed temporarily from the irritation and excite- 
ment often necessarily incidental to a continuance among relations and 
friends. In many of these cases no progress towards recovery can be made 
until the patient 1s taken from home, and ceases for a time to be a free 
agent. Under kind and skilful treatment these patients rapidly recover ; 
but in order to effect so desirable a consummation, it is essential that they 
should be placed among strangers and under judicious control, Is it not 


unwise, I would ask, that the law should make it imperative that this class | 


of mental invalids should be formally certified to be insane, and registered 
as such at the office of the Commissionersin Lunacy? The faet of a patient 
being placed under temporary restraint whilst suffering from an attack of 
transient mental aberration does not at all affect his social position should 
he recover and return home to his family; but the position of this patient 
would be materially altered if he has been certified to have been insane, 
and visited as such by the gentlemen appointed by the act of Parliament to 
examine all persons legally contined as lunatics. J am quite satisfied that 
there are many patients who are kept at home under great disadvantages, 
as far as the question of recovery is concerned, in consequence of this strin- 
gent provision of the law. So great is the horror which some sensitive 
— exhibit at the bare mention of a certificate of lunacy, that they 
nave confessed a determination rather than submit to what they con- 
ceived to be a seriously damaging stigma, to abandon all idea of 
bringing those near and dear to them within the range of remedial 
measures! Could not some modification of the law be suggested to 
meet this class of case? Would not the public be sufficiently protected 
from the improper interference of their friends and relations if every person 
admitting such uncertified cases into his house or lodgings were compelled 
to make a return of the fact to the proper authorities—viz., the Commission- 
ers on Lunacy, or to the district medical inspector, medical jurist, officer of 
mental health, or by what other name it may be thought proper to designate 
these official personages >. . . . Ihave known patients to drive up to the 
door of the asylum and beg to be received within its walls, being painfully 
and acutely conscious of the necessity of close supervision. Great have been 
the lamentations when they have been informed that they could not be ad- 
mitted even for one night into the asylum without being certified by two 
medical men to be in an insane state of mind. I have known such persons 
take the printed form of admission, and go themselves to medical men in the 
neighbourhood and beg them to sign the legal certificate of insanity. Why 
should there not be some alteration of the legislative enactment to remedy 
this defect? . . . . In such cases I would compel the patient to sign, in the 

resence of a Justice of the Peace or Magistrate, a paper to the effect that 
ie, in consequence of mental indisposition, freely, voluntarily, and without 
compulsion, places himself in a licensed asylum for the treatment of the in- 
sane. A copy of this document, with all the particulars of the case, should 
be transmitted to the Commissioners of Lunacy within a few hours of ad- 
mission. If it were thought desirable for the protection of the public that 
these patients should go to the Commissioners themselves and obtain their 
authority for entering the asylum as patients uncertified to be insane, no 
possible objection can be raised to this course of procedure.” 


Foreign aud Colonial. 

STanrt.—At present we have only brief intimations conveyed by the 
telegraph of the Imperial progress to Cherbourg and the doings there. 
The Emperor, the Empress, and their suite left St. Cloud on Tuesday 
morning at half-past nine for Caen, on their way to Cherbourg. The 
imperial train left the station of the Rue d’Amsterdam at nine o'clock, 
conveying Count de Chasseloup-Laubat, Baron Benoist-d’Azy, Viscount 











Duchatel, M. Emile Pereire, M. Laffitte, M. Delessert, M. Dailly, and 
M. Simons, directors of the Western Railway, M. de Laperiére, manager 
of the working, and Mr. Coindart, the sceretary. A few privileged per- 
sons had also obtained the favour of travelling in some of the carriages. 
On the arrival of the train at St. Cloud, a short pause ensued, after which 
their Majesties took their places in one of the imperial carriages, accom- 
panied by Marshal Vaillant and M. Rouher, Ministers of War and Pub- 
lic Works, (Admiral Hamelin, Minister of Marine, had gone the day be- 
fore) ; the Princess d’Essling, Countess de Labédoyere, and Countess de 
Lourmel, ladics of honour to the Empress; Generals Fleury and Niel, 
first equerry and aide-de-camp to his Majesty; and the other personages 
appointed to form part of the imperial suite. A considerable crowd had 
collected in the neighbourhood and loudly cheered their Majesties. The 
train then took its departure, a short stay having to be made at 
Mantes, Evreux, and Lisieux, at each of which places there is to be a re- 
ception of the authorities and principal inhabitants, We quote the offi- 
cial aecounts, none others having come to hand. 

** The Emperor and Empress arrived at Nantes, and were received by the 
Prefect of the Seine and Oise and the other authorities. They were raptur- 
ously applauded by the people, At Evreux, their Maj sties proceeded to the 
Prefecture in the midst of eries of * Vive ’Empereur !’ * Vive ?Empera- 
trice !’ ‘Vive le Prince Imperial!’ Their entry into Caen was a veritable 
ovation. The corfeve traversed the town, which was wholly illuminated and 
with splendid decorations. At nine o'clock at night their Majesties went to 
the Hotel de Ville, to assist at the public ball given there.”’ 

“The Emperor, the Empress, and their suites left Caen on Wednesday 
at noon. They arrived at Cherbourg at tive o'clock in the evening, and were 
received by an immense crowd with accelamations, At seven o'clock her 
Majesty the Queen arrived with her escort, and was saluted by the French 
tleet. At eight o’elock the Emperor visited her Majesty, on board her yacht, 
amidst remarkable demonstrations of enthusiesm. The illuminations were 
magnificent. An altar had been erected at the railway terminus, anda 7 
Dew was performed by the Bishop of Coutances, on the Emperor's arrival. 
His Majesty, addressing the Mayor, said—‘ | am happy to have finished the 
work of Louis XLV., and to inaugurate, in a time ef peace, the port which 
was so actively commenced in a time of war,’”’ 

“ The harbour and roadstead was crowded with steamers and yachts, ex- 
hibiting the gayest colours, Great enthusiasm prevailed, aud the illumina- 
tions last night were most brilliant and extensive.”’ 

* The Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Prince of Wales, breakfasted 
Their Majesties 
afterwards made the tour of the city, and were received every where with 
the greatest enthusiasm. The weatheris magniticent. The roadstead pre- 
sents the most animated appearance, About two o'clock yesterday, the 
Queen entered a carriage with the Emperor and Empress in order to ob- 
tain a view from the heights of the magnificient spectacle presented by the 
roads of Cherbourg dressed with flags, and upon which a splendid sun was 
shining. In the evening they dined together on board the line-of-battle 
ship Bretagne. 

Such are the brief items of intelligence from Cherbourg, received in 
London up to yesterday. 

The journals have not failed to supply a good deal of information 
about Cherbourg, past and present, Some particulars are from the pen 


| of Mr. George Burnwell, an English engineer much employed in France, 


Having described the breakwater, he comes to the offensive and defen- 
sive works, 

** There is at the apex of the angle formed by the meeting of the two 
branches of the breakwater a large central fort having a total development 
of about 509 feet, measured on the inner line of the parapet, which 
forms a very flat semi-ellipse. Behind this battery there is to be raised an 
elliptical central tower measuring 225 feet on the major, and 123 feet on 
the minor axis. A casemated fort, of about 190 feet front, is to be formed 
on the western or longer branch, and two large circular forts are placed at. 
the extremities of the breakwater; that of the eastern end being 100 feet 
in diameter, and that of the western end about 133 feet in diameter. Thes: 
forts are to be supported by, or to cross fires with, the fortilications, first, of 
the He Pelée, mounting three tiers of guns, 37 in the lower battery, 22 in 
the second gallery, and 20 guns and 14 mortars on the platform ; second, 
by the batteries upon La Roche Chavaignae; third, by the fort De Quer- 
queville, having 46 casemated guns and two uncovered batteries of 26 guns 
and 18 mortars. Behind this outer zone of defence are situated a series of 
small coast redoubts, and the two large fortifications of Les Roches des 
Flamands and du Homet. The latter almost immediately commands the 
entry to the port, and has 52 guns in casemates, with a platform for 23 
more. 

“ The total area of the roads sheltered by the Cherbourg breakwater is 


| 1926 acres nearly, but only one-third of this area has a depth of above 26 


fect at the lowest spring tides, It is, therefore, more than questionable 
whether the roads could shelter, at one time, above 25 or 30 sail of the line 
with an equal number of frigates, 

‘* The military port of Cherbourg consists of an outer harbour, 776} feet. 
long by 6623 feet wide, with a minimum depth of water of 58} feet ; the 
channel at the entrance is 206 feet wide at the narrowest point, and is 
usually 530 feet wide. The cost of this outer harbour was estimated at 
nearly 680,000/. Beyond it, and communicating with it by means of a lock 
of about 130 feet long and 458 feet 7 inches wide, is a floating basin 957 feet 
long by 712 feet 9 inches wide. There are on the ete side of the outer 
harbour to this floating basin four fine covered building slips for — 
ships, and a graving dock closed by a caisson, besides some uncovered sli 
for building smaller classes of ships. The building slips for vessels of the 
line are 383 fect long by 78 feet 8 inches wide ; the graving dock is 245 feet 
long by about 78 feet wide, with a depth of water over the sill of about 27 
feet 6 inches. 

“The inner floating harbour, which is so shortly to be inaugurated, is 
parallel to the first floating basin, and it will communicate both with the 
outer harbour and the basin. It is about 2,788 fect long by about 1312 feet, 
and is entirely excavated out of the solid rock—a member of the transition 
series, extremely hard and tough. All round this marvellous sheet of 
water are a series of graving docks and building slips of remarkable beauty, 
so far as we may judge of them by their present state, at least ; and imme- 
diately beyond the quays are the various magazines, storehouses, sail lofte, 
shops, &c., which, when complete, will render Cherbourg one of the most 
complete arsenals in Europe. There is still much to be done, and a very 
great additional outlay must be incurred before this port can be considered 
to be complete ; but, unquestionably, when the works still unfinished shal) 
have been executed, Cherbourg will constitute one of the most formidable 
military and naval posts of the world.” : f 

Another writer looks at the place from a less scientific point of 
view 

“The military port forms the western extremity of the inner road of the 
bay ; it is divided from the western end of the town by fortifications, witb 
fosse and bastions, sweeping in a semicircle inland, and abutting on the 
rocky shore of the bay, which washes the walls of the part facing the 
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harbour and breakwater. 
strongly fortified. Within the exceinte is the most perfect arsenal in the 
world. It includes in itself all the means of fitting out an armament. A 
ship of war might be built from the keel, launched, rigged, armed, and 
manned, without quitting its basins, from which it would pass to the ocean, 
quite ready to engage anenemy. ‘The continuation into the enceinte of the 
railroad from Paris, which is projected, will increase its capabilities. It 
may be connected with any inland camp, and the embarkation of troops 
become my | a calculation of hours. ‘This continuation of the road from the 
capital to the quays of the arsenal has yet to be made; but, exclusive of this 
work, the completeness of all the arrangements is what strikes an observer, 
even more than the size of the place. In our different naval establishments 
of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Woolwich, we have ample means of effecting 
the same things, but more than one of them would have to contribute to the 
result ; our powers are, as it is our custom to make them, or to permit them 
to be scattered. The French system is to concentrate means and force, and 
nowhere can that concentration be seen at work more effectively than at 
Cherbourg. A ship-of-war could be built, her guns cast, and her crew 
held in reserve in barracks, on the same spot of ground. The instrument is 
perfect.” 

Again, a third pen supplies a picture of the place in a free and easy 
style suited to railway readers. 

‘¢ The exact position of Cherbourg may be better described than by quo- 
ting latitude and longitude from th Admiralty chart, or its bearings by 
compass from Dover, information supertiuous to the pilots and useless to 
everybody else. 
moorings, and drift in nearly a straight line across the Channel, it would be 
received in the arms of two capes, which terminate the great peninsula of 
the coast of Normandy. Into the bay between these points the tight little 
island would nearly fit and fill up the hollow. In the deepest recess of this 
bay, and at the centre of its shore, lies the town of Cherbourg. It is nearly 
equidistant from Plymouth, Weymouth, and Portsmouth; those places 
we be cut by three lines radiating from Cherbourg like the sticks of a 
an. 


“* Civil Cherbourg, or the viZ/e, as distinct from the military port, is very 


There is only ene entrance from the land side, | 1420. This strong place, which was long in the possession of the English, 


was taken from them on the 12th August 1450, and has remained ever since 
under the authority of the Crown of France. Francis I., accompanied by 
the Dauphin, afterwards Henry II., visited it in 1532, and remained there 
three days. Joseph II., Emperor of Germany, and brother of Marie Antoj- 
nette, going through France incognito, under the name of Count de Falcken- 
stein, visited Cherbourg in September 1781. It is stated, said Madame de 
Genlis, that in walking in the port of Cherbourg, one of the officers who 
accompanied him was pushing the people aside, when the Emperor said— 
‘ Be quiet, Sir; it does not require so much room for a man to pass.’ The 
formation of the breakwater was decided on in 1781. Louis XVI. visited 
the works in 1786; he arrived on the 22d of June and left on the 26th, 
Another great work, the establishment of a military port, consisting of vast 
docks eut in the rock to a depth of eighteen metres, was decreed in 1803, 
Napoleon, having resolved to inspect this colossal enterprise, entered 
Cherbourg on the 26th of May 1811, accompanied by the Empress Maria 
Louisa, Prince Eugene, and a numerous suite. He remained there till the 
30th. The Empress Maria Louisa, Regent of the Empire returned to 
Cherbourg in 1813 to preside over the inauguration of the military port. 
Her Majesty arrived on the 25th of August and stayed till the Ist of Sep- 
tember. Charles X. and all the Royal family, banished from France by 
the revolution of July, embarked with their suites at Cherbourg on the 
16th of August 1830, in two American packet-boats, the Great Britain 
and the Charles Caroll, which were freighted at Havre. Don Pedro L., 


| Emperor of Brazil, and the Empress his consort, daughter of Prince Eugéne 


Briefly, then, if the Isle of Wight could cut loose from its | 


provincial; it has not the commercial physiognomy of Havre, nor the water- | 


ing-place aspect of Boulogne and Dieppe; its proximity to England has 
not produced any connexion extensive enough to colour its life with our in- 
sular peculiarities. Relatively, Paris is more vi sibly and audibly An- 
glicized; the English language and Allsopp’s ale have invaded the 
Boulevards from the Madeleine to the Bastile; but the beer and speech of 
Cherbourg are still native, the last struggling with all the old difficulties of 
orthography when it attempts to be English. Cider, for instance, that 
Norman produce, is announced to the puzzled Briton by the proprictor of a 
‘vaults’ for the sale thereof as ‘ either.’ ; 

**'The best view of the whole place is from the heights behind it, where 
you have the town at your fect, the military port, with its dockyard, roofs, 
and bastions on the left, and the breakwater, the inner road, and the eight 
or nine line-of-battle ships at anchor, as the centre of the picture. To the 
right is the height, almost a cliff, of La Roule, crowned by a fortified bar- 
rack, with embrasures looking, as all the guns do everywhere, seaward. 
The barrack, or fort under that name, is one of the new constructions, and 


Beauharnais, being expelled from their States by a revolution, were taken 
to Cherbourg in the English frigate Volage. They landed on the 10th of 
June, 1831, with a small suite. Their daughter, Donna Maria, who died 
Queen of Portugal, having been brought to Brest by the State vessel Seine, 
rejoined them on the 23d of July. Don Pedro afterwards proceeded to 
Paris with his family, and thence to London. Louis Philippe visited 
Cherbourg on the Ist of September, 1833, with his sons, the Duke de 
Nemours and the Prince de Joinville, accompanied by Marshals Soult and 
Gérard, and Admiral de Rigny. Queen Marie Amélie, the Dukes d’ Aumale 
and de Montpensier, the Princesses Marie and Clementine, and Madame 
Adelaide, the King’s sister, arrived there the same night. The Royal 
Family remained at Cherbourg four days. Lastly, the Emperor, when 
President of the Republic, honoured the town with a first visit in 1850, 
IIe made his entry the 5th of September, in the evening, and remained until 
the morning of the 9th, after having examined the breakwater and arsenal.’ 

The following is the programme drawn up by the civil and military 


| authorities for the reception of the Emperor and Empress, and the cele- 


its fresh white masonry contrasts well with the gray, weather-stained face | 


of the height on which it stands, whence a slope of bare rock descends al- 
most into the town, ‘The new railway from Paris turns round the foot of 
this height, and the station is built, so to speak, in its shadow; the plat- 
form is, in every sense, ‘ under the guns’ of the fort. The dais now con- 
structing for the Emperor, for the eeremony of the inauguration of the line, 
directly fronts this height of La Roule, and when the decorations are com- 
plete, and the semi-circular gulleries for the spectators are filled, 
the mountain and its fort, rising from the station itself, will form a 
magnificent background to the tableau. No scene-painter could have 
devised anything so effective had he been required to furnish a de- 
coration expressly for the scene. Another view of Cherbourg, and also a 
good one, may be taken from the end of the jetty of the commercial port. 
At that point the ships and the breakwater are behind the 
military port on the right; and the eye sweeps over the trading vessels in 
the basins (of commerce always understood) and the town, to be arrested 
again by the La Roule mountain and fort, always the dominant feature, 
and the less elevated bills that shut in the view, with their fields and woods 
of the richest and softest green, beautifully tinged by the sunset of a 
summer evening. The foreground of the view from the jetty is the quays. 
On the one tothe right, between the jetty and the distant military port, 
is the statue of the great Emperor, closely boarded in, awaiting its inau- 
guration next week, the ceremony of one of the grand days. Report speaks 


pectator, the 


well of the statueas a work of art, but only the top of the Emperor's hat is | 


visible above the screen; it is ¢Ae hat, of course. 
morial is most appropriate, for, though something had been done for Cher- 
bourg before the Consulship, all the military works are the creation of Na- 
poleon, and his effigy fronts the greatest of them; his right hand points to 
the military port and dockyards, and there is a meaning in the gesture that 
cannot be mistaken,”” 

Cherbourg, in short, consists of a roadstead defended in front by a 
breakwater, fortified at each end and in the centre, and flanked by forts 
upon the rocks of the coast. Beyond the road lie the military and com- 
mercial docks, the former being included in a regularly constructed 
enceinte. Then above them, landward, upon all available eminences, 
having la Roule as the key of the position, are detached works covering 
the land side. ; 

Besides military details and word picture we have historical remi- 
niscences. ‘Thus the Moniteur de la Flotte gives an account of royal 
and imperial visits to Cherbourg, going back to very early periods in- 
deed. 

“* The first sovereign whose presence at Cherbourg is clearly known was 
Harold, King of Denmark. William the Conqueror was there several times. 
Henry I., King of England and Duke of Normandy, visited the place with 
his court, in 1110. The Empress Queen Mathilde, daughter of Henry I. 
and widow of the Emperor Henry V., landed on the coast of Cherbourg in 
1145, after a violent tempest, during which she made a vow to raise a 
church to the Virgin wherever she might first touch the shore. Hence the 
origin of the chapel of Notre Dame du Vou, which was destroyed when the 
maritime port was enclosed, and replaced under the same name by a parish 
church, commenced in 1850, and not yet finished. In 1163 and 1181, King 
Henry II. of England paid two visits to Cherbourg. St. Louis honoured the 
town with his presence in the early part of April, 1256. He passed the fetes 
of Easter at Avranches and at Mont St. Michel. In 1278 it was visited by 
Philippe le Hardi. Edward III. of England presented himself before 
Cherbourg in 1346 to lay siege to it, but he did notenter the place. Charles 
the Bad, King of Navarre, who had the province of Normandy as his appan- 
op visted the place twice—in 1303, remaining there two months, and in 
1366, to relieve the inhabitants from feudal servitude in giving them the title 
of pair a baron, During his first residence he was visited by Peter I. of 
Lusignan, King of Cyprus. Henry V. of England landed at Cherbourg in 


The pl vee of this me- | 
| the Ottoman Government and the Courts of Paris and London. 





bration of the several days of their stay in Cherbourg— 

** August 4.—Their Majesties will be received at the railway station by 
the authorities, civil, naval, and military. The keys of the town will be 
presented to his Majesty by the Mayor and the Municipal Council. The 
venediction and inauguration of the railway will take place in presence of 
their Majesties. All the land and sea force will be under arms; they will 
be placed in rank from the railway station to the hotel of the Prefecture. 
The arrival of their Majesties will be announced by a salute of artillery. 
All the ships of the squadron, as well as the forts of the road, and Forts 
Ouglet and L’Amiral, will be decorated with flags; all the buildings of the 
port will also hoist their respective flags. On the arrival of their Majesties 
at the Prefecture, the Empress will receive the wives of the principal offi- 
cials, and the young ladies deputed to offer her Majesty a corbeille of flowers 
and lace. The public offices, the ships of the squadron, and_ the breakwater 
will be illuminated every evening during the stay of their Majesties. The 
officers and public functionaries are requested to illuminate their residences 
and decorate them with flags. 

** August 5.—This day being reserved by the Emperor and Empress for 
the reception on board the Bretagne of her Majesty the Queen of England, a 
future order will be issued as to the proceeding of theday. The regatta will 
take place in the road of Cherbourg, in the presence of the united naval force 
and the Royal Yacht Squadron. 

** August 6.—This day their Majesties will visit the ships of the squadron 
in the road, and land on the Breakwater. 

** August 7.—Their Majesties will leave the Hotel of the Prefecture in 
the morning, and pass through the town and environs. At noon their Ma- 
jesties will proceed to the military - to open the grand inner basin of the 
works. In the evening a ball will be given to the Emperor and Empress by 
the town of Cherbourg at the Hotel de Ville. 

* August 8.—At nine o'clock in the morning the Emperor will inaugu- 
rate the equestrian statue of Napoleon. The departure of their Majesties is 
fixed for two o'clock p.m. 

The French and English Governments are about to send commission- 
ers to Jeddah, to watch, in concert with the Commissioner of the Porte, 
over the full and entire execution of all the measures agreed on —— 

e 
Duchayla steam corvette is about to leave Toulon for Jeddah, to lend her 
cobperation in concert with Her Britannic Majesty’s vessels of war to the 
commissioners and agents of the Ottoman Government. The Sultan has 
anticipated the Western Powers and informed them that measures have 
been taken to punish the guilty. It is stated that 200 persons have been 
arrested at Jeddah, 

The annual election of the council of the order of advocates took place 
on Tuesday. MM. Maric, Berryer, Bethmont, Plocque, Liouville, Lacan, 
Leblond, Jules Favre, Leon Duval, Allou, Desmarets, Gaudry, Cremieux, 
Templler, Desboudets, Lachaud, Landrin, Caignez, Rivolet, Paillard de 
Villeneuve, and Thureau were elected. M. Marie, who is at the head of 
the poll, is the eminent jurist who was a member of the provisional go- 
vernment of 1848, and it is a curious fact that almost all the others are 
also republicans. M. Berryer, the legitimist, is an exception. The 
council will proceed next weck to the election of a bétonnier for the year 


Srl 4 11!.—The Chamber of Representatives has rejected the Govern- 
ment plan for the fortification of Antwerp by 53 to 39. 

A calamity of national importance to the Belgians has just occurred at 
Antwerp—the famous Bourse was burned down on Monday. A letter 
written at half-past two on that day gives a lively idea of the scene. 

“At the moment I write an immense disaster is occuring in our city, 
The Bourse of Antwerp, that place to which so many glorious souvenirs 
are attached, and which by its late improvement, its fairylike covering, had 
become the admiration of ‘all foreigners, is nothing more than a heap of 
rubbish and smouldering ashes. The glass roof fell with a frightful crash, 
and the enormous pieces of the metal framework broke like glass on falling 
to the ground. Every part of the building, in fact, is destroyed, and it 
was with great difficulty that the neighbouring houses could be preserved. 
The civil and military authorities, the troops, the firemen, every one, in- 
deed, did their duty, ‘but nothing’ could be done as to the Bourse, which 
will be burnt to the last fragment of wood. : 

‘* The fire appears to have arisen in an upper room, on the side of the 
Courte Rue des Claires. It was there, at least, that the flames were first 
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seen, and in half an hour the place was enveloped in fire. Rnd yr 
contained the Chamber of Commerce, the Tribunal, and the meee py. 
the Syndical Chamber of the Stockbrokers, the omg Comms er as ne 
Antwerp Brokers, and the Telegraph Bureaux. Nothing, absolutely nothing, 
is saved. All the archives of these various bodies are lost. hav : 
just returned from the scene of the disaster, and, in spite of the unites 
‘efforts of a crowd of workmen and the engines, the fire continues. The 
ceilings which surmounted the arches of the interior galleries have just 
caught fire, and part of the turret on the side of the Place de Meir has 
fallen.” 

Switjrrland,—The Federal Assembly of. Berne have elected as 
Federal President M. Stempfli by 68 votes against 61 given to M, Frei- 
Herosé. The latter is elected Vice-President. The Federal Assembly is 
dissolved, and will meet again on the 10th January 1859, M.M. Stempfli 
and Frei-Herosé have accepted office. 

Spain.—tThe “ outrages” committed by the gunboat squadron on the 
look out for slavers in Cuban waters have been the subject of “com- 
plaints” from the Court of Madrid. A semi-official journal published in 
that capital says— ; 

“The English Government, with an uprightness which does it honour, 
has just given satisfaction to the complaints of Spain on the subject of the 
insulting conduct of the commander of the English cruiser Buzzard, who 
visited vessels in the waters of Cuba. The English Government, which on 
the first news of what had taken place hastened to declare through its 
representative that it disapproved in the most formal manner the conduct 
of its cruiser, has just nobly confirmed in writing that. declaration, and ina 
manner the most satisfactory to Spain. As if nothing should be wanting 
for the satisfaction of our aulleadl dignity in this affair, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of the United States has addressed to General Dodge, the 
American Minister in Madrid, a note, in which he proclaims that the con- 
duct of the authorities of Cuba could not have been more worthy or amicable 
than it was to the Government of America. This must tend to draw closer 
the relations between that country and Spain.” 

Grrmany.—The Germanic Diet, Hanover protesting, has declared 
itself dissatisfied with the course pursued by the Danish Government in 
regard to the Duchies. The “ compliance” of the Danish Court is de- 
scribed as “ insufficient.” It is directed to make more precise declara- 
tions. Hanover desired dc lay : 
that Court said that his master would appeal to the co-federate Goyern- 
ments. 

Austria has determined to concentrate a corps of observation, 30,000 
men, upon the Turkish frontier, and to place it under Count Coronini, 
of Wallachian memory. 

Staly.—The King of Naples has commuted the sentence of death 
passed on the seven meu in the Sapri affair; the commutation for Nico- 
tera and two others is the gall ys for life, and for the four others twe uty- 
five years’ imprisoment in irons. 

In some comments on the late trials at Salerno, the 7imes correspond- 
ent volunteers some well deserved commendation on the advocates who 
defended the prisoners. 

* Vigilant and fearless, they have never omitted an opportunity of oppo- 
sing authority when it militated against the interests of their clients, 
and the true nobility of such conduct can be appreciated only by those 
who well understand the political situation of the country. Francesco 
La Francesca, the first of this distinguished band) was *latitante’ for 
three months last year. It is a term well known in this country, and de- 
scribes one who flies and conceals himself for fear of persecution. Why was 
he menaced? God knows; ask the Government. Francesca was the coun- 
sel for Captain Sitzia and his crew, and they ean never forget his devotion. 
Raffaele Carelli was counsel for the mass of the Ponza prisoners, and de- 
fended them bravely. Two years only have passed since he was coujfi- 
nato in Naples for four months, to the injury of his professional occupa- 
tions and the interruption of his social peace. Diego Tajani, counsel for 
Nicotera and his sixteen associates in one of the most daring and ill-judged 
enterprises ever undertaken, was confinato to Victri at the commencement 
of the trial for fifty-five days, was prohibited from bringing a dying wife to 
Salerno, and even now is compelled to return every night to Veitri. Anto- 
nio La Mea, a young advocate, who also defended the Ponza prisoners, if he 
has not suffered persecution himself, belongs to a family that has been, and 
that is, marked by the police ; yet both he and the other advocates above 
named have never shrunk from duty, but have given proofs of civil courage 
which have awakened the admiration of all who have witnessed their con- 
duct. Of Michéle Sergente, another advovate, I do not say a word where I 
cannot say a good word; nor of Petrelli, where he is not 
aed Tajani, who has lost his wife during the trial under the circumstances 

escribed above, I have yet to add that he is exposed to two processes—one, 
for having gone to Naples at the end of June without a passport ; another, 
for having made a report to Count Gropello, the Sardinian Chargé d’ Affaires, 
in favour of two of the prisoners, who were Piedmontese. The person 
charged with the investigation of this question entreated Tajani to settle 
the embroglio by withdrawing his report, but he nobly refused to do so.” 

The Turin correspondent of a Brussels paper thus refers to an interesting 
meeting at Baden as evidence of the entente cordiale between Piedmont 
and Prussia. 

““We have heard with great pleasure that Count Cavour has passed some 
hours at Baden, and that he there encountered Baron Manteuffel, who pre- 
sented him to the Prince of Prussia. i 


It is added that the Prince received 
King Victor Emmanuel’s first Minister with the most distinguished friend- 
liness. In the evening Count Cavour had the honour of dining with his 
Royal Highness and with the Grand Duchess Helena. The news of this 
reception has been received here with gladness, for the Piedmontese profess 
strong sympathies with Prussia, and view with pleasure all incidents tend- 
ing to draw the two countries and governments closer together. At the 
Congress of Paris excellent relations were established between M. de Cavour 
and M. de Manteuffel ; since then the Sardinian Minister at Berlin and the 
Prussian Minister at Turin have done all in their power to improve the re- 
lations of their respective governments. The visit to Baden puts the seal to 
the cordial understanding between Prussia and Sardinia.” 


? Sudia.—The fuller despatches from Bombay contain some interesting 
intelligence, First it is to be remarked, that Lord Canning has so far 
obeyed the instructions of Lord Ellenborough as to issue a proclamation 
of amnesty in these terms— 
_- The Right Honourable the Governor-General hereby notifies, for the 
information of all those concerned in the present rebellion, his ultimate 
views and intentions regarding principals, seconds, and followers engaged 
in the same during the past twelye months. 

“‘ To all parties immediately concerned in the murder of Christian British 
subjects no hope of pardon, on arrest, can be held out; they must pay the 
forfeit the laws of this and every civilized country have decreed to a mere 


it was refused ; and the representative of 


worth one, Of 


brutal and gratuitous slaughter of the unprepared, the defenceless, and the 
innocent ; they are out of the pale of humanity, and the magnitude of their 
offence while they live will ever call aloud for retribution. With these the 
British Government can make no terms. 

** To all those who have offered asylum to refugees or others, being the 
murderers of Christian British subjects, and known to them to have been 
such, or who have been leading movers against the authority of the British 
Government, and have persistently acted throughout this rebellion against 
the constituted paramount power of the land, the Right Honourable the 
Governor-General can offer only terms of life: their punishment will be 
proportioned to the offences they have committed against the State, All 
those who shall surrender on or before the 30th day of September next will 
have their lives guaranteed to them; after which date, should they still 
continue in arms or in opposition to the Government, their several cases 
shall be summarily dealt with by the authority into whose hands they may 
chance to fall, whether civil or military. 

** To all others, seconds or principals, zemindars, Sepoys disbanded, fugi- 
tives throughout the country, or any person whatsoever in arms against the 
Government, not acting on his own free will and authority, but aiding and 
abetting some principal, the right honourable the Governor-General offers 
at once a general amnesty, Let them return to their homes and pursue 
their ordinary avocations, using their best endeavours to maintain peace 
and quiet. ‘Their estates shall be guaranteed, and a veil of oblivion thrown 
over the past. Should they, however, still continue to bear arms against 


the British power, they must bear the consequences of their own acta, The 


| time for clemency will have passed away.” 





| ten miles from Gwalior, on the little river Oomrar. B 





It is remarked that this proclamation guarantees to the zemindars 
their estates ; another concession to Lord Ellenborough. 

The military intelligence consists almost entirely of details of the re- 
capture of Gwalior. It appears that Sir Hugh Rose united his troops at 
Sassowlee on the 15th June, On the same day Brigadier Smith coming 
from Antree, and Brigadier Orr marching from Jhansi united at Dutteah, 
In the meantime the rebels had shown great insubordination. They de- 
manded pay in advance; and Ameerchund, chief officer of Seindia’s 
treasury, gave up his treasure to the rebels. But no sooner was it distri- 
buted than desertions became numerous among Scindia’s revolted troops; 
and the old Bengal Sepoys and the Gwalior Contingent men found them- 
selves almost alone. ‘Tantia Topee and the Nawab of Banda departed 
from Gwalior soon after they had captured it; but the Rance of Jhansi, 
clad in male attire, remained to lead the rebels in battle. At this time 
Scindia had left Agra and had joined Colonel Riddell’s foree encamped 
on the left bank of the Chumbul. Sir Hugh Rose broke up his camp at 
Sassowlee on the 16th, and marched towards Gwalior. 

** Three miles to the eastward of the city and fort, and therefore between 
them and Sir Hugh’s advance, lies the Moorar Cantonment, formerly the 
head-quarters of the Contingent. On reconnoitring the station Sir Hugh 
found that it was occupied by the enemy in force. An immediate advance 
was ordered. The enemy's fire was at first smartly sustained, but the First 
Erigade turned their left’ flank, silenced the guns, and drove them through 
the whole length of the cantonment in rapid rout, Emerging at the other 
end of the lines on their proper right, the Seeond Brigade were upon 
them, and as they fled towards the city Horse Artillery, Cavalry, and In- 
fantry followed in hot emulation. For the two former arms the ground was 
little favourable, but the infantry, advancing in skirmishing order, made 
play with their rifles, and in one part of the field were engaged, if on a small 
seale, yet most desperately. A party of the had taken refuge from 
the pursuing Horse Artillery in a deep and narrow nullah, out of which 
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they kept up a tire from their muskets, company of the 71st came up, 
and went straight at them. Wyndham Neave, leading the Highlanders, 
was shot dead at the edge of the ditch, but the xt instant his men were 
down among the rebels, and his death was sternly avenged, Steadily the 
European bayonet bore down the native tulwar, The wounded Sepoy 
hugged the fatal steel, to deliver with his failing strength one last eut at his 
opponent. All that hate and despair could do was done, and in vain, Not 
aman left the ditch alive. The corpses numbered 43. Of the Highlanders, 
besides poor Neave, three were killed and five more or less severely wounded 


by sword cuts. No other loss is reported on the English side, and that of 
the rebels was light. But the Moorar Cantonment was oc¢ u} ied, and, in 
anticipation of further and complete successes, an express was, as I have 
said, at once despatched to Scindia to bring him down to the ne of action. 
Meanwhile Brigadier Smith's column—wing Sth Hussars, wing Bombay 
Lancers, the 95th, Bombay 10th Native Infantry, and a Bombay troop of 
Horse Artillery—joined, as 1 have said, by Orr and his men of the Hydera- 
bad Contingent, was advancing from Antree, where the junction had taken 
place. Early in the morning of the 17th the Brigadier was at Kota-ki-Serai, 
yond this point the 
among successive ranges of hills tili the plain in which 
lielow, and in front of the first of these ranges, 
the enemy’s pickets were observed from Kota-ki-Scrai when morning 
broke. Skirmishing parties of infantry were thrown across the stream, 
and a squadron of the Sth Hussars followed to reconnoitre, when they 
were fired upon from a concealed battery. An advanee in force was now 


road crosses or wind 


Gwalior lics is attained. 


ordered ; the cavalry charged and took the battery, of three guns, and the 
infantry carried and oceupied the first range of heights. On our side Lieu- 
tenant Reilly, of the 8th, was killed or died from sunstroke, and Crealonk, 


of the 95th, and Anderson, of the Bombay Lancers, were wounded, On 
the side of the enc my 1s ere dibly report d to have fallen no less notable a 
person than the Rance of Jhansi. Either by the bullet of a rifleman ora 
fragment of a shell—for reports differ on this point, as they are likely to 
do—this determined and valiant, if cruel and abandoned woman, met an 
end not unfitting her soldiery qualities. Her body was not found; was 
burnt at once, it is said. The effects which she had saved from the general 
wreck at Jhansi fell to her rebel confederates.” 

On the 10th, Sir Hugh Rose, by a flank march to his left, joined 
Brigadier Smith. The rebels held possession of a range of heights in 
their front. On the 19th, a reconniassance was ordered, While it was 
in course of exceution the enemy attacked fiercely and a general battle 
ensued, 

* The whole force advanced—the 86th in skirmishing order on the left, 
the 7Ist similarly on the right, the 95th, and Bombay 25th, and 10th Na- 
tive Infantry supporting. The 86th took the troublesome guns and the 
heights opposite them—the 71st were equally successful. All the high 
ground cleared, the foree appeared at the edge of the plain of Gwalior, 
about a mile broad. Cavalry and Infantry were here in numbers ; but, as 
the Hussars and Bombay Lancers and the Infantry skirmishers advanced, 
they fled in all directions, pursued by the Cavalry. Here, Cornet Mills, of 
the Lancers was killed. By three in the afternoon, after a running-fizht of 
more than five hours, the town of Gwalior was occupied, and the enemy 
were in full tlight, leaving twenty-seven guns in the hands of the victors. 
Our loss from the enemy has been trifling, though many had suffered se- 
verely from the sun. Two other officers, however, than those I have men- 
tioned, were wounded,—Colonel Raines and Lieutenant Sexton, of the 
95th.” 
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The remainder of the news does not carry us farther than the tele- 
graphic despatches. Brigadier Napier oo effectually pursued 
the rebels on the 20th, and on the same day Scindia was formally rein- 
stall 


“One mournful event marred the joy of the day’s success. The famous 
fort of Gwalior was reported to be evacuated, but a shot fired from its walls 
at the cavaleade proved that it was still occupied. That this was the case 
had become known during the morning to Lieutenant Rose of the 25th 
Bombay Native Infantry, stationed at the Kotwalee in the town, Finding 
upon inquiry that the enemy still in the fort numbered only ten or 
fifteen men, Rose proposed to Lieutenant Waller, of the same corps, 
who was with him, to go up with their party of Sepoys and take the place 
by storm. ‘The other agreed. A blacksmith forced the outer gate for 
them, and they with their men rushing up forced five gates in suc- 
cession, and gained the top unhurt. Here they separated their little 
band of about twenty into two bodies, and while Waller's attacked and shot 


the men who had worked a gun at the assailants during their ascent, Rose’s | 


eut up another small party of the rebels after a desperate hand-to-hand 
fight. From this encounter Rose escaped unhurt; but immediately after- 
wards, while advancing a few paces alone, he was shot through the body 
from behind a wall by a Pathan—said to have been Rahein Ali, of Bareilly, 
who, then emerging from his concealment, rushed upon Rose, and gave him 
two more wounds with a sword. He then advanced upon Waller and his 
party, by whom he was shot down. The fort was taken, but poor Rose’s 
wounds proved rapidly fatal, to the very great concern of the whole force, to 
whom he was known as an excellent officer.” 

The Governor-General issued the following “ general order’? on the 
capture of Gwalior. 

“Foreign Department, Allahabad, 2ith June 1858, 

* The Right Honourable the Governor-General has the highest gratitiea- 
tion in announcing that the town and fort of Gwalior were recovered by 
Major-General Sir Hugh Rose, on the 19th instant, after a general action, 
in which the rebels, who had usurped the wuthority of Maharajah Scindia, 
were totally defeated, 

“On the 20th June, the Maharajah Scindia, attended by the Governor- 
General's Agent for Central India and Sir Hugh Rose, and escorted by 
British troops, was restored to the palace of his ancestors, and was weleomed 
by his subjects with every mark of loyalty and attachment. 

* It was on the Ist June tiat the rebels, aided by the treachery of some 
of Maharajah Scindia’s troops, seized the capital of his Highness’s kingdom, 


and hoped to establish a new goverument under a Pretender in his High- | 


ness’s territory. Eighteen days had not elapsed before they were compelled 
to evacuate the fort and town of Gwalior, and to relinquish the authority 
which they had endeavoured to usurp. 

“The promptitude and success with which the strength of the British 
Government has been put forth for the restoration of its faithful ally to the 
capital of his territory, and the coutinued presence of British troops at 
Gwalior to support his Highness in the reéstablishment of his administra- 
tion, will afford te all a convineing proof that the British Government has 
the will and the power to befriend those, who, like Maharajah Seindia, do 
not shrink from their obligations or hesitate to avow their loyalty. 

“The Right Honourable the Governor-General in order to mark his 
appreciation of the Maharajah Scindia’s friendship, and his gratification at 
the reéstablishment of his Highness’s authority in his ancestral dominions, 
is pleased to direct that a royal salute shall be fired at every principal station 
in India. ; 

* By order of the Right Honourable the Governor-General of India, 

G. F. EpMonstonr, 
Secretary to the Government of India with the Governor-General.” 

Sir Hugh Rose had withdrawn from the command of the army in Cen- 
tral India on sick leave; and it was anticipaied he would resume the 
command of the Poonah division. 

It is remarked that certain mutinous Sepoys had offered to surrender 
Mohamed Hossein to Mr. Wingfield, Commissioner of Gorruckpore, on 
condition that their lives were not taken by the British. This was agreed 
to, with the reservation that, if any of the said Sepoys should be proved 
to have been guilty of murdering a Christian British subject, his life 
should be forfeit. 

The famous Moulvie of Lucknow fell in an encounter with a body of 
natives under one of their own chiefs. The Moulvie assailed the Rajah 
of Powance in his fort. A battle ensued, in which the Moulvie was 
slain. His head was cut off and sent in to Shahjchanpore. 

@nited Statrs.—The African arrived at Liverpool, on Monday, 
with advices from New York to the 21st July. ‘ 

Letters from Washington state that the British Minister in Mexico 
had received orders from his government to suspend diplomatic relations 
with the Zuloaga government, unless a better disposition was evinced 
with regard to making reparation for the claims of British subjects. 

Advices from Salt Lake City states that General Johnston, with Cap- 
tain Marcy and the remainder of the army from head-quarters, entered 
the city on the 26th June. The Mormons were still rallying at Provo, 
although they had been urged to return and take possession of their 
former homes. 

One of the many rumours that reach New York by telegraph from 
Washington, says that “there is good reason to believe, from recently 
received information, that our Government is now in a fair way to ac- 
quire the Island of Cuba. This is derived from an unquestionable 

ree,”’ 

Mr. Elliot, the defaulting store-keeper at Weedon has been arrested 
in America, He was travelling with an actress, Miss Sinclair under a 
variety of aliases, 

General Quitman, member of Congress from Mississippi, died at his 
residence near Natchez on the 17th July. He played a prominent part 
in the war between the United States and Mexico, and was regarded as 
the leader of the school of Filibusters, having been actively engaged in 
the attempts against Cuba. , 

L Mrrico.—a frightful picture of the state of Mexico is drawn by the 
city writer of the Zines founded on advices received by the last West 
Indian mail. : 

“There are at least half-a-dozen chiefs in the field, each with his special 
programme. In fact, every professional brigand is now at the head of an 
po | of his own, claiming a legal position as representative of the people, 
and levying for the service of his ‘Government’ ull sorts of contributions. 
In Sonora, the richest province as regards latent mining wealth, a General 
Pesqueira has set up an independent republic. In Chihuahua, which ad- 
heres to the old constitution, troops are being collected to harass the neigh- 
bouring State of Durango, which has pronounced for the central authorities. 
Zacatecas and Ialiseo ave overrun in turn by the Government forces and 











thos. of Vidaurri, who enjoys the sym) at .y of the ‘I'exans across tne fron- 
tier. They alternately sack and ravage the various cities and respectively 
shoot their prisoners as rebels, The same is the case in Tamaulipas, where 
the Government hold Tampico, their only port, and General Garza hems them 
round and exercises command in every other part. In the State of Sinaloa 
a General Yanez by siding with neither party, seems thus far to have pre- 
served comparative quiet. In Michoacan an organized rabble of 4,000 
men carry on plunder in all direetions, assuming the banner of Constitu- 
tionalists. San Luis Potosi has been exposed to devastation, but is for the 
moment in the hands of the Government. Pucbla is also nominally on the 
Government side, but the fortress of Perote holds out for their opponents, 
and all its roads are choked with robbers, who lie in wait for cargoes of 
goods. The State of Vera Cruz, the most important of the whole, from its 
commercial and military port, has detied the reactionary Government from 
the first, and latterly even the rural population of the district, reputed as 
the least dishonest inthe country, have associated themselves in bands 
with the view of plunder. The little territory of Tlaxcala sends forth gangs 
of robbers, 100 in number, to stop the merchant trains, and on the other 
side the old and remorseless General Alvarez, who overthrew Santa Anna, 
and who, as Governor of the State of Guerrero, is always formidable from 
his influence over the Indians, and his determined animosity to the purely 
Spanish residents in Mexico, threatens at any moment to advance upon the 
capital, and again dictate his own form of rule, It was in a great degree 
from the proceedings of this chief a year or two back that the reclamations 
of Spain for satisfaction had their origin. And while the white populatien 
are thus tearing each other to pieces, and ecasclessly resorting to every act 
of murder, violation, and rapine, the Indians roam through all parts, de- 
stroying plantations, driving off grain and cattle, killing the farmers, and 
carrying away women and children at their pleasure. Indecd, the land may 
now «almost be considered to have relapsed to the sway of thesc people, who, 
less degraded and not more ignorant than the white population, show a 
power of cohesion which entitles them to be their masters. Even this fact, 
however, does not complete the chaos, The forces of nature are at work on 
the same side, and the country has just been visited hy one of the severest 
earthquakes experienced for many years. At Guadalajara, while one part 
of the town was in conflagration and another was being sacked, a fight was 
going on outside the walls, and the place was at the same time visited witha 
shock which for a moment caused all parties to suspend their work of piliagt 
and butchery. The extinetion of Mexican nationality may be looked upon 
as already complete, The only question is as to the further number of 
months or days during which the Saturnalia must be allowed to proceed 
before the diplomatic measures can be ripened that shall allow of their being 
put under restraint by the strong and willing hand of their neighbours.” 

From the United States we learn that anothcr Mexican war, at no dis- 
tant date, is held to be “ on the cards.” 





Misrellaurons. 

The Commissioners appointed by her Majesty on the 12th of April last, 
to inquire into the effect of the system recommended in the report of the 
Royal Commission dated the 17th June 1854, and into the question of 
promotion and retirement in the higher ranks of the army, commencing 
with the rank of Major, haye just reported (in a blue book) the result of 
their serious deliberations, 

The Commissioners feel hound to state that, so far as a recourse to the 
Colonels’ list for the purpose of finding efficient men for responsible com- 
mand is concerned, the necessity for so doing has by no means passed away 
in the interval which has elapsed since 1854, They think the Commander- 
in-chief has acted for the good of the service in selecting Colonels for com- 
mand under the authority of the warrant of 1854. As regards the change 
made in 1854, by which deserving Colonels might be promoted to the rank 
of Major-General, irrespective of their seniority, under certain safeguards 
and conditions, the Commissioners admit the complaint that it presses hardly 
on Colonels who on attaining that rank expect to rise in succession to that of 
Major-General, as a reward for past services ; and they therefore recommend 
that all Colonels promoted to be Major-Gencralsafier five yours’ employment in 
responsible command with the temporaryrank of Major-General and all Colone’s 
promoted to be Major-Generals for eminent services in the field, shall be placed 


| on asupernumerary list of Major-Generals, and not be reckoned as part of the 


fixed establishment until the time when they shall have attained the rank ot 
Major-General by seniority—/.¢., until the Coloncl whe originally stood 
next senior on the Colonels’ list to the officer promoted out of his turn has 
become a Major-General, after which the next vacaney will be filled by the 
transfer of the supernumerary Major-General to the fixed establishment ; 
and that the Major-Generals who have already been promoted out of then 
turn, and would not yet have sueceeded to the rank by seniority, shall be 
considered as coming under this rule, but that they shall be specially allowed 
to retain the pay of 25s. per day which they acquired on being originally 
placed on the fixed establishment. But this arrangement is in no wise in- 
tended to diminish the advantages enjoyed by Major-Generals specially pro- 
moted, but merely to prevent their promotion from d¢ laying that of officers 
standing above them in the list of Colonels. The supernumerary Major- 
Generals should therefore (it is suggested) when absorbed into the tixed es- 
tablishment still preserve the seniority which they acquired when, after a 
period of qualifying service with temporary rank, they where first confirmed 
as permanent Major-Generals on the supernumerary list, and will rise by that 
seniority to be Lieutenaut-Generals in succession. Gencral officers promoted 
for distinguished services in the field will take their seniority from the date 
of their promotion. To the supernumerary list the Commissioners decline 
to assign a fixed limit, but they opine that, as a general rule, the power of 
appointing Colonels as temporary Major-Gencrals should be exercised as 
sparingly as possible in time of peace, and never without the greatest care 
and consideration. The report next reviews the change so much com- 
slained of—namely, that by which a Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a 
attalion or holding certain equivalent staff appointments for three years 
becames a full Colonel, unless shown to be unfit. ‘The Commissioners think 
it a pity that the special brevet given in June 1854, was not extended to all 
the Lisetvaaeh-Bidlonshe dating prior to the 20th of June 1854. As regards 
the relief to be afforded to these aggrieved officers (115 in number,) it is 
thought by the Commissioners that of two alternatives—namely, al- 
lowing the operation of the warrant on the Lieutenant-Colonels of 
1854 to remain intact, or replacing the Licutenant-Coloncls passed over 
on the list of Colonels according to their original scniority—the adop- 
tion of the latter will entail less hardship and inconvenience. The 
original error should be rectified by granting and antedating an 
extension of the brevet given in 1854, so as to embrace all the 
Lieutenant-Colonels who held that rank prior to the 20th of June 
1854. Having thus endeavoured to remove the hardship entailed on then 
existing intcrests by the operation of the warrant of 1854, and believing 
that the principle of that warrant is sound and indispensable to the effi- 
ciency of the higher ranks of the army, the Commissioners propose to leave 
it undisturbed as regards the future, although some modifications to fucili- 
tate and simplify its working are recommended. And they lay down cer- 
tain principles by which they think its application should be restricted. It 
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is thought that the number of general officers for the Guards and the Line, 
tixed by the warrant at 100 officers on unattached pay, in addition to the 
Colonels of regiments, 234 in all, is not now sutticient, and it is suggested 


that the establishment should be increased by appointing Colonels to the | 


three new regiments which have been lately raised, and by adding 23 to 
the number of general officers receiving unattached pay, making the whole 
establishment 260, rice 234. The list so augmente 
Generals, 80 Lieutenant-Generals, and 130 Major-Generals. The fixed 
establishment of general officers for the Artillery and the Engineers is to be 
18, as now. The proposed increase in the number of general officers is con- 
sidered equitable in itself, duc to the interest of the army, and necessary 
to the eftieieney of the service. The Commissioners fully concur with the 
view of the Horse Guards, Mem. as to the restrictions which ought to 
be placed for the future on brevet promotions—te. on the conversion 
of Brevet into substantive rank; but the principle proposed by the Horse 
(iuards is the original idea of the Commissioners of 1854, 
distinguished conduct in the field "’ will be, among other things, a stve quid 
von as a qualification for promotion from brevet to substantive rank. It is 
recommended that certain distinguished Brevet- Majors, (created since 1854,) 
if reduced to half-pay, shall be placed on half-pay as Majors, or, if on full- 
pay, be indemnified by receiving an increase of 2s, 5d. per day while con- 
tinuing in command of their companies. Captains and brevet-tield-officers 
of this class, commanding troops of cavalry, would be also allowed and ad- 
ditional 2s. 5d. per day. Regimental Majors of all arms who have been 
made Brevet-Colonels under similar cireumstances may be nealt with on 
similar principles, and reccive 1s, a day. No Lieutenant-Colonel should be 
promoted by Brevet to a Coloncley, except under the conditions and safe- 
suards laid down to meet the cases of promotion to substantive rank, It is 
thought, in the case of engineer officers employed in civil situations, that 
vight years of military service should be required to qualify them for the rank 
of Colonel. The Commissioners do not appear to think that the warrant of 1854 
has been long enough in force to allow them to judge of its operation upon 
the promotion in the Guards. They reject the suggestion to shorten from six 
to five years the period of service as a field-ofticer required to qualify for un- 
attached pay in the case of a Major-General. They also refuse to counte- 


nance the abolition of Liervtenant-Colonelcies and the creation of a new per- | 


manent rank of Brigadier-General with increased half-pay. To induce 
retirement on full-pay, it is suggested that Colonels and Lieutenant- 
Colonels accepting such retirement should receive 20s., rice 17s. per diem, 
as now; and they think that, asa general rule, no Colonel should be al- 
lowed to retain the command of a regiment after sixty years of age, unless 


reported to the Horse Guards as efficient. Such are the salient points of | 
i i lerbert, | 


the Report of the Royal Commission. It is signed ‘ Sidney 
George (the Duke of Cambridge), Neweustle, Grey, Panmure, Rokeby Ed- 
ward Ellice, J. Yorke Scarlett, W. F. Williams, J. M. F. Smith, H. K. 
Storks, and Henry Eyre.” 


In his Quarterly return of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, the Regis- 


trar-Gencral comments, with his accustomed acuteness, upon the state of | 
In April, May, and June 107,193 persons died, or | 


the public health. 
22-06 per thousand, slightly below the average rate, which is 22°25. In 


63 of the least unhealthy cistricts the average death rate is 16°1-3d per | 


thousand, but the actual rate was 6 in excess—therefure 27,355 persons 
died “unnatural deaths." 

“Upon dividing the population into two portions (1), the 8,247,017 
people living in rather Bm roximity to each other, and (2) the 9,680,592 
living much further apart, the result is that the mortality in the dense 
districts was at the rate of 24°73—nearly 25 ina thousand; while in the 
ether districts over which small towns and villages are distributed the 
mortality was at the rate of 19°68, nearly 20 in 1000 of the population. In 
the town districts the rate of mortality was 8, in the rest of the country 3 
in 1000 above the rate which actually rules in comparatively healthy 
districts. Of the 27,355 unnatural deaths, 18,668 took place in the large 
town districts ; 8687 in other places.” 

Population increases rapidly in towns. 
the country decreased, that in the towns rose. Formerly *‘ our towns were 
no better than uncleansed camps in the middle ages; and London in the 
seventeenth century lost 50 in 1000, or, including the plague years, 80 in 
1000 of its inhabitants annually. 
plague followed each other in succession. ‘The mortality of London was re- 
duced to the rate of 29 in 1000 at the beginning of this century; sivili- 
zation advanced, and in the fifteen years 1840-'54, the rate further fell to 
25, still remaining 10 in 1000 above the calculated healthy rate for London. 
All the towns of the kingdom in the aggregate gave up proportionally this 
number of victims in the last three months, They were not destroyed 
openly, 


shops. It was administered in the silence of the night, and in the streets 


ut noon-day, either with the air which they breathed, or with the water which | 


they drank.” The Registrar-General shows that a decrease in the rate of 
mortality has followed every attempt to live more cleanly, and he points 
out that much remains to be done to clear away—‘* 1. Impurities of dwell- 
ings ; 2. Impurities of streets and gullies ; 3. Impurities of the Thames. 
. . . « England is in sanitary science and art taking the lead in Europe, 
and teaching important lessons to all nations. But the work must be con- 
summated, The mortality must be reduced. ‘The people must be animated 
anew by the energies of health. And public men will find that some glory 
may be gained by saving life—by great sanitary works. Honour will crown 
those whe rescue the English race from pain, sickness, and degeneracy. 
They wil for ever enjoy the satisfaction of having done their duty.” 


A notification in the Gazette of Tuesday suspends the calling out of the 
tollowing regiments of militia for the present year: Argyll and Bute Rifles, 
the Edinbur-h, or Queen's Regiment of Light Infantry, Edinburgh Artil- 
Jery, Fifeshire Artillery, Perthshire Ritles, Renfrewshire. 

The latest advices from the West Indies state that **@/7 English men-of- 
war have been withdrawn from the coast of Cuba with the exception of the 
Devastation, with Commodore Kellett on board, which was eruizing off Ha- 
vannah with a few cases of fever.”” 


Mr. Edward Pease—the father of the tirst Quaker admitted to Parliament 

died on Saturday evening, in his house at Darlington, at the great age of 
ninety-two. He stood at the head of four generations. He retained his 
fuculties to the last, and sat up late writing letters, only three nights before 
he died. 

Mr. Stevenson, a Commissioner of the Excise, and Deputy-Ranger of 
Hyde Park, died suddenly on Monday. ° 

M. Alexis Soyer, so famous for his labours in the art of gastronomy, died 
suddenly on Thursday night. As one of those who have greatly contributed 
to break down the absurd and wasteful system so common in English 


kitchens, and to train | a class of cooks whose knowledge extends further | 


than the common fext of boiling ‘‘ a thousand pounds of meat a hundred 
hours to make one basin of broth,’’ M. Soyer is wortiy of mention and re- 
vret. We believe, too, that the military kitchens which he superintended 
in the Crimea were cminently successful, and that his memory will linger, 
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is to consist of 50 | 


** Conspicuously | 


In the spring the mortality in | 


The black death, sweating sickness, and | 


The poison by which they died was not purchased in chemists’ | 
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| associated with the recollection of many a well-cooked meal, in the mind of 
| the British soldier. 

M. Benoit Fould, the celebrated banker, and brother of Achille Fould, 
Minister of State, died on the 29th July in Paris. 

The Russian painter Tranoft, founder of the modern Muscovite school of 
j art, has just died at St. Petersburg. He devoted twenty years to his great 
effort, ** The Preaching of St. John in in the Wilderness.” 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe goes with his family to Constantinople, on the 
20th instant, to take leave of the Sultan, His lordship and Lady Stratford 
de Kedeliffe propose to winter in Rome. 

Lord Lyons gave a dinner on Tuesday on board the Royal Albert, in 
honour of the Duke of Malakoff. Sir John Pakington and the Lords of the 
Admiralty were present. The Duke sat between his host and Sir John, 

The Earl of Aberdeen and the Honourable Arthur Gordon left town on 
Saturday for Haddo House, N.B., for the season. 

It is generally understood that the community of Jews resident in Len- 
don intend to mark their sense of the obligations they owe to this nobleman 
by presenting to Lady John Ruesell a boudoir suite, consisting of a table 
and four chairs composed of solid silver.— Morning Fost. 

The Queen has appointed Mr. David Erskine to be her Majesty's Consul in 
the island of Madeira, 


Arrangements for the Red Sea telegraph line to India have at length 
been positively concluded, and the terms are such as to leave no doubt that 
the capital will be immediately obtained. A new prospectus, issued by the 
company this afternoon, states that the Government have granted a 
guarantee of 4} per cent for 50 years. The portion of the line between 
Alexandria and Aden is first to be constructed, and the nominal amount 
proposed to be subscribed is 800,000/. in shares of 20/. each. Messrs. Newall 
and Co, are ready, however, to undertake the work at their own risk ata 
fixed price, which will leave about 300,000/, of this capital untouched. 
The guaranteed interest is to commence immediately and to be paid half- 
yearly upon whatever amount may be paid up. Ifthe revenue of the line 
should exceed 4} per cent the surplus is to be appropriated as follows :—One- 
third to repay any advance of interest made by the Government, one-third 
to form a reserve fund up to 80,000/., and the remainder to inerease the 
dividend of the shareholders up to 10 per cent, after which the Government 
| are to have a discretionary power to reduce the tariff or to apply the excess 
to create a fund for the redemption of the guarantee. The Government 
allowance of interest will not be affected by any casualties that may happen 
to the linc. Supposing its repair or renewal to become necessary the 
company would have the power to call up the unused portion of their 
eapital of 800,000/., upon which, in addition to that already paid up, an 
allowance of 45 per cent from the Government would then come into opera- 
tion, and also to appropriate to the purpose any amount of reserve that 
might have pete, ne Should these means prove inadequate and the 
Company fail to reéstablish an efficient communication, the Government 
may take the enterprise into their own hands by paying off the sharcholders 
at par. The board includes members of the leading East India firms, and 
two ex-oflicio Directors are to be appointed by the Treasury.— Times, City 
alrticle, 
| At the same time it is clear that the Government contemplates the 
prospect of supporting the telegraphic line from Constantinople to the 
Persian Gulf. 





The plague has broken out at Bengazi in Tripoli ; and no wonder. It is a 
place well known to be ‘filthy in the extreme.’’ The towns in the Mediter- 
ranean have taken the alarm and the ships communicating with Alexandria, 
Tripoli, Malta, and other places are subjected to quarantine, 


Doggett’s cout and badge, was rowed for on Monday by six watermen, and 
won by Charles John Turner of Rotherhithe. John Charles Young of 
Woolwich, who at one time appeared to be winning was capsized, never- 
theless he made the third place. A vast number of persons witnessed the 
contest, 


Returns presented to Parliament touching the Income-tax show some in- 
teresting facts. In England and Wales, in 1856-1857, the sum total of 
261,009,002, was av hae eremrveee: fears evaraere tereremess noe) 
The amount assessed in Seotland was 30,498,404/. The total property as- 
sessed to the tax in Ireland in 1856-'57 was 21,488,343/. In 1856-'57. 
258,880 persons were assessed in Great Britain under schedule D., an 
$7,498 under schedule E, Under schedule D., 20,348 persons had incomes 
under 100/. a year; 120,650 under 140/.; 40,086 under 200/, ; 32,665 under 
300/.; 15,006 under 400/.; 7407 under 5007. ; 5471 under 600/. ; 3105 un- 
| der 700/.; 2066 under 800/.; 1745 under 9002.; 816 under 1000/.; 5423 
under 2000/, ; 1568 under 3000/. ; 773 under 4000/7, ; 450 under 5000/. ; and 
811 between 5000/, and 10,000/.; 444 persons rejoiced in the possession of 
incomes ranging from 10,000/. to 50,000/. a year, and 46 were so supremely 
blessed as to figure for incomes of 50,000/. a year ‘and upwards.” 

It appears that for the last four years (ending the 3st of March 1848) 
there has been an excess of expenditure over income of 6,196,808/., 
22,723,854/., 3,254,605/., and 2,497,346/. respectively. 

During the year ending the 25th of March 1857, the sum of 5,898,756/, 
$e d for the relief of paupers, agai he sum of 6,004,244/. in the 

was expended forthe relief of paupers, against the sum ,004, 

preceding vear, thus exhibiting a decrease of 105,488/7., or 1:8 per cent, 

The largest decrease occurred in Notts, Suffolk, Hereford, Bedford, Dorset, 

Leicester, Surrey, (metropolitan,) and East Yorkshire ; while the largest 

in Kent, (metropolitan,) Durham, Cumberland, and South 












increase was in 
Wales. 

The duty paid by London fire-offices during the year 1857 was 887,410/. 
The sums paid vary from 195,668/. to27/. The country offices paid 382,533/. 
The highest sum paid by one office was 78,301/. ; the lowest 231/. The 
Scotch offices paid $9,436/. 

According to a statement by Mr. James Low, the shipments of specie to 
the East during the past half-year amounted to 3,593, 3912., of which only 
148,674/. was gold, As compared with the corresponding period of last year 
a falling-off is thus shown of 7,012,649/. Of these shipments 3,001,6462, 
was from Great Britain, and 591,745/., from Marseilles and other Mediterra- 
nean ports, 


The colonists of Victoria have discovered a “ native variety of the silke 
worm.” Itis found in ** countless swarms.”” The worm is enclosed in a 
dark-coloured cocoon, the exterior of which is of extraordinary toughness, 
and encloses a quantity of yellowish silk. The staple of this, both as re- 
ards its fineness and length, has, it is said, been pronounced by a manufac- 
turing house in Glasgow, by whom it was tested, superior to the product of 
the best European worms, 

Mahogany is now coming into use as a material for ship-building. A 
Frenchman has made some experiments to test its strength which he con- 
| siders to prove conclusively that it is stronger than teak or oak, under a di- 
rect strain. 
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POSTSCRIPT. ca 


Queen Victoria’s share in the Cherbourg ceremonies terminated yester- 
day. In the morning the Emperor paid her a farewell visit. She sailed 
from the harhour about noon, under a triple salute, and arrived safely at 
Osborne, at five o’clock in the evening. 

At the dinner given on board the Bretagne, in honour of the Queen, 
on Thursday, the French Emperor proposed the health of her Majesty 
and the Royal Family of England. He said— 

“Tam happy to be enabled to express the sentiments by which I am 
animated upon this occasion of the Queen’s visit to Cherbourg. The facts 
do indeed speak for themselves, and prove that the hostile passions which 
were excited by some unfortunate incidents have never been able to alter 
either the fricidship which exists between the two Crowns, or the desire of 
the peoples to remain at peace. I have, therefore, the firm hope that if any 
attempts were made to revive again the rancours of a former period, such 


attempts would be foiled by the good sense of the public, as the waves are | } 
: | permitted to starve. 


baffled by yonder breakwater, which at this moment serves to protect the 
squadrons of both empires against the violence of the sea,” 
The Prince Consort replied on behalf of our Queen. 
his speech he said— 
“The Queen is most sensible of the words we have just heard, which will 
for ever be dear to her. 
tunity, by her presence here, to join the Emperor im endeavouring to draw 





|. thus perceptibly offered for the important increase in the supply of the 
raw material which was so much needed. 

There was a remarkable case tried yesterday at the Guildford Assizes. A 
clergyman, the Reverend Charles Vansittart, nephew of the late Lord 
Bexley, and formerly incumbent of White Waltham, Berkshire, was sued 
for 58/. 17s., the cost of board, lodging, and necessaries supplied to his wife, 
The couple seemed to have lived happily together for some time. But in 
1849 Mr. Vansittart appears to have behaved with great cruelty to his wife ; 
he was threatened with a public horsewhipping, his conduct was brought 
under the notice of the Bishop by her friends, and he promised amendment, 
In the meantime Mrs, Vansittart had become a convert to Roman Catho- 
licism. The beating continued, and there were serious quarrels about 
money matters. In 1856 Mr. Vansittart declared that his ‘* hatred and 


| aversion”? towards his wife was so great that he could no longer live with 


| mised to pay his wife 120/. a year. 
} ) } 


In the course of | 


her, and a deed of separation was prepared, w hereby Mr. Vansittart pro- 
This he had not done. Baron Bram- 
well said the real question was whether the defendant was liable to support 
his wife. Ifa husband turns a wife adrift, and she has no means, she is not 
She was allowed to pledge her husband's credit for her 
support according to his position ; but she was not permitted to do more. In 
the present case the defendant was proved to have told his wife that he had 
no home for her, and she was therefore compelled to provide for herself, and 


| the only question in the cause was whether she had done so in a manner 


The Queen is doubly happy in having an oppor- | 


together as closely as possible the ties of friendship which exist between the | 


That friendship has their mutual prosperity for its basis, and 
the blessing of Heaven will not be wanting to confirm it,”” 

After the banquet the fleets and fortifications were illuminated. The 
French squadron saluted the Queen, and a magnificent display of fire- 
works too’ place 

The town was 


two nations. 











also brilliantly illuminated. 
The intelligence from Valentia continues to be favourable. A despatch 
dated yesterday, says— 

Electric communication is maintained perfectly. In to the 
signals from our coils they returned us this morning at 8.40 accurately to 
Greenwich time, as directed, the pre-arranged landing signal. The com- 
plete instruments which were on board the Niagara for speaking cannot 
possibly be adjusted for some days.” 

The Agamemnon and Valorous departed from Valentia yesterday. 
On Thursday afternoon the end of the cable was landed by the paddle- 
box boats of the Valorous. 

“ The end of the cable has been connected to the company’s station, and 
the signals of alternate currents in opposite directions continue through the 
eable. The currents from Newfoundland are very good, giving deflections 
of 61 on either side of galvanometer, according as a positive or negative cur- 
rent is transmitted. The regulating apparatus transmitting messages 
through the cable is being fitted up at each end, that for Newfoundland 
having been taken out of the Gorgon, but it will probably be a few days 
before they are finally adjusted and ready for work. The line is expected to 
be open to the publie in three weeks or a month, when the line overland to 
Placentia, Newfoundland, and other arrangements have been completed.” 

The submarine telegraph to the Channel Islands las been successfully 
laid, and communications are now going on between Southampton and 
Alderney. 

Chelsea new bridge will be open free to 
time, tomorrow. 


answer 


foot passengers, for the first 


Two new peerages were officially announced in the Gazette of last 
night. The dignity of a Baron of the United Kingdom has been granted 
unto John Charles, Earl of Seaficld, by the name, style, and title of 
Baron Strathspey, of Strathspey, in the counties of Inverness and Moray. 
The second announcement has a higher public interest. 
Queen has granted the dignity of Baron of the United 





@onoral, Sir Colin Campbell, G.C.B., Commander-in-chief in the East 
Indies, by the name, style, and Wue of Darcu Clyae, of Clydesdale, in 
Scotland 
Scotland. 

The grant of a Baronetcy to Sir John Laird Mair Lawrence is also 


notified. 


It is that the | 
Kingdom unto | 


| 97974; New’ 


Mr. Samuel Trehawke Kekewich, proposed by Sir M. Lopes, and | 


seconded by Mr. I. Belticld, was elected yesterday Member for South | 
| Securities during the past week, nearly all the stock showing advanced 


Devon, without opposition. 


The Cotton Supply Association held a meeting in the Town Ifall of 
Manchester yesterday, to reecive information from Mr, Campbell, British 
Consul at La Mr. Campbell said that the palm-oil trade from the 
Bight of Benin has inereased during the last six years by about 
600,0007. out of 1,000,0007.; and he asked why a cotton trade should 
not receive equal development if this country supplied capital for the 
purchase and skill for the preparation of that important product ? 

The first ship loaded with cotton would give the signal for the whole of 
the cotton regions of Africa. The people are exceedingly fond of agrieul- 


vos. 


ture. In Abeokuta they prefer working in the plantations for 3¢. a day to 
working at any other employment for 97. But hitherto they have been 


shut out from communication with civilized countrics, and their roads are at 
present mere pathways. He believed the Niger would become the Mississippi 
of Africa as its trade became developed. At present the cotton from that 
region had been obtained from Abeokuta only. It was a peeuliar feature of 
this part of Africa that it contained towns of 40,000, 60,000, 80,000, 100,000, 
and even 120,000 inhabitants, while other parts only contained scat 
tered villages. The people were not only growers, but manufacturers 
of cotton, and from Lagos and the Bight of Benin 200,000 cotton cloths of 
native manufacture, averaging 2}]b. each in weight, had been exported in 
the year 1857 to the Brazils or elsewhere, for the clothing probably, 
of their own countrymen. The shipment of cotton from Lagos in 1896 
was 84,4911b., and in 1857 it was 114,844lb. There was no founda- 
tion for the prevailing belief that the free African will not work 
if he were secured the fruits of his labour. At Lages the people 
go to work at daybreak, they take their meals and rest in the heat of 
the day, and a more industrious people he believed does not exist. In the 

uestion of cotton supply to England, it must be remembered that in Africa 
there was no rent to pay for the land. He had resided in that country 
thirty-five years; he knew an Irish gentleman who had been there forty-tive 


years, and he believed there was nothing in the climate for a European to 


ear, provided he lived temperately and moderately. 

On the motion of Sir John Potter, seconded a Mr. Iladfield, it was 
resolved that the Association, with the support of the trade, should en- 
deayour promptly and practically to realize all the great advantages 


| 


that was not justitied, according to the position of he: husband, or not, and 
if in their opinion the charge of the plaintiff was a reasonable one, under 
the circumstances he was entitled toa verdict. The Jury immediately re- 
turned a verdict for the plaintiff for the full amount. 


The Coroner's inquiry into the late explosion of fireworks in the West- 
minster Road terminated yesterday in the following verdict. ‘* That the 
deceased children, Sarah Ann Vaughan Williams and Ann Caroline Bridges, 
died in consequence of burns received by the explosion at a firework manu- 
factory in the Westminster Road on the 12th ult., carried on by William 
Bowyer Bennett, and this jury find a verdict of manslaughter against the 
said William Bowyer Bennett, for having unlawfully carried on such manu- 
facture contrary to the statute of the 9th and 10th of William IIL., eap. 7. 
This jury cannot separate without expressing their anxious hope that the 
a authorities will take measures to prevent the recurrence of such ca- 

wnities for the future.’”’ Mr. Bennett was then held to bail, himself in 
100/. and two suretiesof 50/, each, to appear and take his trial at the next 
sessions of the Central Criminal Court on the 16th inst. 

A Coroner’s Jury have found a verdict of ‘* Wilful Murder ” against a 
woman who drowned her two children at Cleveden. She did it because her 
husband had scolded her for saying she had paid certain taxes when she had 
not, 


Mr. Francis Walesby, formerly fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
Recorder of Woodstock, died after a short illness, at Park Crescent, Oxford, 
on ‘Thursday morning. 





MONEY MARKET, 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arrrrnoon. 

Transactions in the English Stock Market have been considerably more 
numerous this week, although the chief business has been in connexion 
with the liquidation of the Consol account yesterday. Quotations are all 
} per cent higher; Console for September which were on Friday last 964, 
have been done today at 9623 an upward t ndeney seems to have set in, 
and the market closes with renewed firmness. The instalment on the late 
Brazilian Four-and-a-half per Cent Loan due last Monday did not appear 
to increase the demand for money, and the announcement of a further loan 
by the East India Company had only a momentary effect in depressing 
prices; it being generally considered from the great abundance of eapital, 
aided by a more settled political aspect, that the entire amount, 3,579,0007. 
making with the last loan a total of 8,000,000/, will be subscribed with little 
difficulty, and without causing any material effect in the Money Market. 
The loan will be on Debentures of 1000/. and 500/. cach, at the rate of 4 
per cent per annum, payable half-yearly, Tenders must be delivered before 
twelve o’elock on the 17th instant, and for amounts of not less than 10007. 
A discount of 3 per cent allowed to all paying in full. Today, an active 
business was doing for a short time, chiefly, however, of aspeeulative cha- 
racter; bona fide investments having fallen off lately. Reduced closes 
‘hree per Cents, 96] 97. Bank Stock marks 225! 227; Consols 
for Money are 963 963, and for the September Account, 96) 963. Money 
has been abundant on the Stock Exchange, at from 1 to 1} per cent on Go- 
vernment Securities 

There has been a good deal of animation in the Market for Foreign 












prices ; the rise in most cases has been from 1 to 1} per cent. The apathy 
so long experienced in this market seems at last to be wearing off, and « 
more healthy state of things exists. Mexican Stock, which was for such a 
length of time at an almost nominal quotation, has risen nearly 2 per cent, 
no doubt occasioned by a general feeling that the state of that country has 
arrived at such a piteh of anarchy and confusion, that foreign intervention 
is absolutely necessary for its very existence; should such be the case, the 
claims of the creditors would undoubtedly meet with consideration ; at anv 
rate, it is the only hope for the English bondholders. For some time past 
there has been a growing fecling that the money deposited on aceount of the 
Dividend Fund, in the Bank of England, should be divided, and permission 
has at last been accorded ; sothat the announcement on the 3d instant, of one 
dividend of 1} per cent, to be distributed in October, was not altogether 
unexpected. Venezuela continues in demand at the late advance, the price 
being 41 42, a speedy settlement to this long outstanding debt being ex- 
pected. The announcement of another Imperial Turkish Loan about to be 
negotiated has narurally produced a degree of dulness in the present Six 
per Cent Stock—97 97}. Spanish firm at the price, and for the last day or 
two there has been some little demand for the Committce’s Certificates, the 
price is 5} 53. In this market money continues plentiful at about 3 per cent. 
The New Brazilian Scrip is now } } prem. Peruvian Four-and-a-half per 
Cent, 9091; Buenos Avres, 79 81; Mexican, 21} 21%. 

A moderate amount of business has been done every day in the Railway 
Share Market and some fluctuations have taken place, prices closing upon 
the whole at an average advance of 1} per cent. Fresh rumours touching 
the approaching dividends have as usual been freely circulated, causing 
every now and then considerable heaviness ; but the list of quotations this 
afternoon will show a decided improvement upon last week: Midland, 
95 951; Laneashire and Yorkshire, 93 93}; London and North-Western, 
9393); London and South-Western, 9595}; Great Western, 48} 493; 
Caledonian, 40$ 40%; London and Brighton, 108 109; South-Eastern, 
21} 21}; Great Northern, 253 264. 

‘rench Shares are all firm, with en inereased though not important busi- 
ness doing. Indian Shares continue in demand at advanced rates. The 
Atlantic Telegraph Company’s Shares which had been down to 200/. were 
— 800/. 1000/. upon the announcement of the successful laying down of 
the cable. The Red Sea Telegraph Shares are firm at } pm. 


wed 
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Miscellaneous, Police (Scotland) Act Amendment. 
Lunaties (Scotland) Act Amendment, 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
























n Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, «ap. 32, for the week ending Mutiny. — ae eee 
=e ” on a the 4th day of Aug. 1858. Marine Mutiny. Railway ¢ heap Trains, &e. : 
esUE DEPARTMENT. an Militia Act Continuance. —-, &e., Contagious Diseases Pre- 
issued .occccececeeeeeee Sl 134 S70 Government Debt..........++ 015,100 Commons Enclosure. an OTTO. 
Notes a gh Other Securities. .... ++ 3,459,900 General Board of Health, Skipton, No. 2.! Turnpike Trusts Arrangements, 
} ag a Bullion. «+ 16,659,870 Loan Societies: continuance of act. ——— opr Mines, 
MMs casvevesecceecs - le “eo : , 
oe Chelsea Hospital and Water Works: ex- Enclosure of Lands. 
———— frase es “tur Secreta f State: to repeal 
: 7 31,134,87 change of lands. | Returns to Secretary of St peal. 
£31,134,870 £31,134,870 | Chelsea Hospital : purchase of lands, | Militia (Service Abroad) Continuance, 
EE —_ ; | Chancery Amendment. Sale and Transfer of Land, Ireland, 
Proprietors’ Capital Government Securities (inclu- j 3 : . 
Rest , 7 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,771,367 | Franchise Prisons: to aboli sh. County Court Districts. 
Public Deposits* 4,103,125 | Other Securities | Non-Parochial Registers Encumbered Estates West Indies 
Other Deposits .. 14,319,008 Notes ceccccccecce ; Peace Preservation tveland Act Con- Amendment. 
Seven Days and other 7 3 | tinuance, Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
37.172 Commissioners for Exhibition 1851, Metropolis Local Management Act 
£37,172,486 | Portendic and Albreda Convention, Amendment, 
* Including Exchequer, Saving- Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, Railways Act (Ireland) Continuance. Militia Act Continuance. 
zg pear aE ‘ oe Chief Justice of Bombay : to make valid 
At the annual meeting of the shareholders in the Bank of London, a divi- | acts. ° BILLS WITHDRAWN, 
dend was declared at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. Hainault Forest : allotment of com-| Havelock’s Pension.* 
The prospectus has been issued of the North Rhine Copper Mining Com- mons. ‘ Medical Charities, Ireland,* 
Durham County Palatine Jurisdiction, | Medical Charities, Ireland, No, 2.* 
pany of South Australia with a capital of 60,000/. in 1/, shares. The de- | ; ee 
ontirmation ot Exeeutors, &e. Public Health Act (1548 Amendment,* 
osits are situated in 366 acres of land near Adelaide , Which are to be bought | p:-ctesiastical Corporations Leasing. London Corporation.® 
for 10,000/. cash and 10,0007. in paid-up shares. Universities and College Estates, Clerks of Petty Sessions, Ireland.® 
Ata meeting of the English and Australian Copper Company ; Sir W. by scription, Ireland | Grand Jury Pres scutinents, reland.* 
Foster in the chair, a dividend of 2s. 6d. per share was declared. ; a : aa - “m I. a General B of Health, Skipton. 
70 = ’ on ma cs 4 neha | o iracy tar der 
The London Discount Company at a meeting held this weck declared a | sent of Iudia, No. 1.° 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, On 3,300,000/. and upwards lots Suspension, Government of India, No. 2. 
of bills during the half-year the whole loss is expected to be under 50/. il Jurisdiction Continuanes Public Health Act (1848) Amendment, 
> 


and Enclosure Commissions o. 4 
Non-Parochial Registers Act Amend- 
ment. 


At a meeting of the Electric and International Telegraph Company, Mr. 
R. Ste phe nson, M.P., in the chair, a half-yearly dividend was declared at th: 
































rate of 7 per cent, per annuum. ( he witable Trusts Continuance. Pauper Lunati Maintenance 
Chili is about to raise a loan of 1,400,000/. for railway purposes, ~ eB nea 3 fice. Edinburgt — “g a. ~ a 
he TT aie - anil as — . ‘ nrocee 2 ae “y ew aon mae Vie » Alinburgeh. Juries, reiand, WO. 2. 
Se = Silvestre Ochagavia has been nominated to proceed to negotiate it aa pecansaaag Tahiti, and Ningpo.| Poor Removal Law Amendment. 
Eng and, Universities, Scotland Markets and Fairs, Ireland.* 
a ema | Local Government Public Health Act) Police Force, Ircland, 
INIS, Administration of Justice, Dublin, 
i : The Theatres. ; | Chelsea Bridge Amendment. Rateable Property, Ireland, 
The sojourn of Mr. Tra Aldridge at the Lyceum did not extend beyond | Public Health Sale of Wine, Xe., Ireland, 
a week, and the theatre has lately worn a comedy aspect, the Lore- Se a tet D  . ; Chinese Passenger Act (1855) Amend- 
. > . “a ° ’ 1 . Pp riendly Sat it et mendiment, ment, 
Chase being revived with Mrs, Charles Young and Mrs. Wilkins as the | ‘pities ti Land. Seotland : Superaneen on Law Amendment. 
principal female characters. Drafts on Bankers Law Amendment, Prince Edward Island Loan 
Vaccination, Ireland. Wills of British Subjects Abroad, 
Pansras Tamarercats Copyhold Acts Amendment. | Galway Harbour and Port Act Amend- 
Negher-oesr apenas — . : Clerks of Petty Sessions, Lreland | ment, 
A drama of domestic inte rest, written by M.M. Cormon and E. | Legitimacy Deelara Sale of Wine, &e., Ireland. 
Grangé, and catitled Les Crotehets du Pitre Martin has been produced at | Government of India, No, 3. International Patent Right. 
the Gaité. The sorrows of an old man, of humble station, who has : ‘ = ry M i Mes, KC. Pransfe of Land. 
saved a considerable sum, and is then ruined by a worthless son, on A Hastins " a ves eres met lem we 9 , 
en tie? Vall hiel pee ; = le rin othand, ; Ecclesiastical Commission : to amend act 
whom he has rested all his hopes, forms the subject of the piec The | Civil Bills (1 1) Act Amendment. and continue, 
ultimate reformation of the son, whe comes back from across the seas, | Corrupt Practi Prevention Act Con-) Sale of Poisons 
with ample possessions, drics the tears of Pére Martin and brings tl wine Hamm : - | Prisoners Removal. . 
tale wa 1 songs es. Se t Government of British Columbia, Bankruptcy and Liquidation, 1858, 
a happy sion. Judgements (Ireland) Act Amendment, Evidence on Oath Private Bill Com- 
7 ES } Detached Parts of Counties, | mittee 
Rr m sir he mark ~ denotes that the Bill was introduced by the Palmerston Government. 
. — . . ‘ P Number of } iste Bills introduced i ‘hy —— 92 
The experiment of transferring a French opera from the Paris Opéra Pas vee Yeo —_ terial Bills introduced into both Hon wes 128 
, - i au ite MEW ieee eveee eee eee eee ‘ 
Comique to the London Italian stage, which has proved so successful at VW rawn or Rejected cece ae 
: ALi ul 7 t ‘ ee | ee. ob 
the Royal Italian Opera in the case of Auber’s 7 ‘t Diavolo, has been , 
tried again with Herold’s Zampa, but with a result by no means so fi- Il, NON-MINISTERIAL, 
vourable. It was produced on Thursday evening, prepared for the stage BILLS WHICH HAVE BECOMI G ind. (Mr. 8, B. Miller.) 
in the same manner as Fra Diavolo had been; the spoken dialogue in LAW, Bis ists Substitution, No, 2, 
the French original being converted into recitative. Its reception was operty Qualification : abolition, (Mr.j perer py edit. (2 
so cold that its repetition will scarcely, we think, be attempted. At the 4 hin Religious Wore p x ee 3 at 
" . A Ae A Gis orshi d enudment, 
fall of the curtain there was not even that very moderate amount of ap- ty ye Jol ~~ of, Kerrison Earl of Shaftesbury 
plause which entitles the performers to go through the ceremony of be. ineland, (his Napier Imprisonment for Debt Abolition, (Lord 
coming forward to acknowledge their -reeeption. The experiment, in Lord Lucan Nal fone © LA -Aeeheeny 
truth, was not a judicious one. It had already been tried, some twenty | ' ce ee we Suvemmtuveatte | “No. 1. (Lord Bre 
years ago, at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with about the same amount of | Municipal Franchi Lord Abinget o e ene — M { 
= : A sarrel van Suppre on. ar s 
success: more, indeed, could scarecly have been reasonably expected, | Joint-Stock Banking Companies : lamited | “Westmeath ee —— 
. bad . . *. 1 r ’ 
The drama is the weakest of the weak—an absurd imitation of J) a ry" 7 — = af Church Rates Abolition. (Sir J. Tre- 
Y, . . . . eaics par t me . mper, , 
Giovanni ; the reprobate hero making his last exit through a trap-door | jp, cima ntnabsion v7 ene we pga ae lawny Rejected in Lords.) 
in the midst of blue flames, carried off by the animated statue of a female Deasy.) © i a eg dA = % heer 2 i 
ibe —_ . y Ca 5 a ' irance am surane stitutions, 
victim of his villany; an incident so travestied as to become laughable | Att Umous Indemnity. (Mr. Ewart Mr. Sheridan.) 
instead of fearful. “The music is in the French style of five-and-twenty | ON"). 8° Property Conveyance. (Mi. Oaths Substitution, (Lad Lyndhurst. ) 
years ago, when this opera was produced, and strongly resembles the | New Writ Mr. Collins — mdence of Parliament. (Lo 
. A . . . ° : rou 
earlier pieces of Auber, without the higher beauties of that composer's Bis — » Prusts 5u ion, (Bishopol spon her et from Arrest. (Mr, 
more finished works. It is gay and sprightly, with a certain lightand | PO ¢ Administrat Hunt.) 
5 . ‘ee . . ! ’ ‘ ter itt atiok , . 
tripping grace which fits it admirably for being turned into tunes for tA hnent Leases and Salcs of Settled Estates Act 
5 . : .  < as Act Am - Lord Cranworth Amendment (Mr. Adams.) 
dancing; but when sentimental it is affected and mawkish, and, when | Divorce and M ‘uses Amend-| ginoke Nuisance Abatement, Metropolis 
meant to be awful, it is merely noisy. Zempa obtained a temporary ment. (Lord Cranw — 1 4 Mr. Ayrton.) — a , 
° . uses and Sales of Se ee sstates t 1 aT ‘ 
vogue in Paris, but has-long been laid on the shelf, even at the Opéra | ' 4 — ee “| Church Rates Commutation, (Mr, 
; cudment ord Cranworth ~ eR 
omique. Sal , > ggg 
Com 1 e 2 one , ue and Tras f Lan Ireland, London ¢ watlon Sir R, Carden.) 
ough, howeve us production of an uuanize £ampa was not a Iscoun UtCHINSON “al P ! 
Though, however, this product f an Ital 1 Zam} t \ t Hut Medical Profession, (Lord Elcho,) 
judicious attempt, yet the management is entitled to credit for the way — rd Bee tion of Oaths by Committees.) Galway Freemen —Disfranchisement, 
ord Redesdal Mr. G. Clive 


in which the opera was performed. The cast included Mademoiselle 


' e . = ent _ 
Parapa, (who is a charming singer and has = been sufficiently brought | BILLS REJECTED OR WITHDRAWN, . Bure) Law Amendment, (Viscount 














forward,) Mademoiselle Didiée, Tamberlik, Neri-Baraldi, Ronconi, and CHIEFLY IN THE COMMONS, to amend 59th Geo, III, e. 
Tagliafico, who all exerted themselves and did justice to their parts: and | Gaols and Houses of Correction Mr, . Cro 
the mise en scene was rich and beautiful. We can only regret that so much Bowyer.) — ireland. (M ' a Cre Pp ome v - wae 
care and pains were not bestowed to better purpose. a me ct oe aa tes 
| ; , 
} Tenants Compensation, Ircland, Mi Irusts Substitation, No, 3, 
Her Majesty’s Theatre closes this evening, and the greater pa urt of the Memaiee.) isco 
Company, including P iccolomini and Giuglini, but not Titiens (who has | Preseription, Ireland. | Mi Bland. samen , ‘Sart, - tas tat 
already departed for Vienna) nor Belletti, are about to set out, we un- | — x i ina slid ok ox Criminal ‘¢ ae (Mr 
derstand, on an operatic tour in the provinces. The Royal Italian | Cruelty to Anim Act Amendment M‘Mahon.) 
Opera will close this day week. | (Viscount Raynhas Wills of British Subjeets Abroad, (Sir R, 
7 | Edinburgh Ay ir. Black Bethel 
> ~— > amaeem ie 4 Poor Rates, Metroy Ayrton Administration of Justice, (Sir R. 
PARLIAMENTARY STATISTICS: SESSION 1857-8. Heirs, Scotland. Bethell 
Vay Valuation of ‘ ) Act! Bankruptcy and Insolvency Laws Con- 
I, MINISTERIAL, Amendment. I solidation Lord J. Russell.) 
— —e . Exchequer Bills: 20,911,500/, Registration of County Voters, Scotland, | Sale of Grain. (Mr, M‘Cann.) 
BILLS WHICH HAY E BECOME Excise Duties. j Sir E. Colebrooke. Wills and Domicile of Britich Subjects 
LAW. Customs Duties, No. Patent Law Amendment. (Mr. T. Dun- Abroad. (Sir R. Bethel! 
7 Exchequer Bonds: 2 000, 0007, combe | Admiralty Court : freedom to practise in, 
Financial, Stamp Duty on Dr afts. Registration of Partnerships. (Viscount) (Mr, Warren.) 
Bank Issues Indemnity.* Consolidated Fund: 11,000,000/. Goderich 1E adowe d Schools Law Amendment. (Mr, 
East India Loan.* Portumna Bridge, lreland: to abolish | Election Committees Scrutiny, (Mr. | Dillwyn 
Havelock Annuities.* tolls.* Collins Landlord and Tenant, Ireland, (Mr, 
Consolidated Fund : 10,000,0007. Stamp Duty on Passports. Masters and Workmen. (Mr. Mackin- Magan. 
Consolidated Fund : 500,000/. Funded Debt. non. | Emblements, &e., Ireland. (Mr r. Magan. ) 
Cambridge University Matriculation and | Navigation Advances, Ireland. Weights and Measures. (Mr. J. Locke.)| Leasing Powers, Ireland, Mr. 5. B. 
Degrees : stamp-duty repealed, Militia Pay. Medical Profession and Medical Corpo-| Miller. 
Customs Duties, Consolidated Fund (Appropriation. ) rations, (Mr. T. Duncombe, | Factories, (Mr, Akroyd.) 








Gaols and Houses of Correction Act 
Amendment. (Mr. Whitbread.) 

Gaols and Houses cf Correction Act 
Amendment. (Mr. Bowyer.) 

Equitable Councils of Conciliation. (Mr. 
Mackinnon.) 

Transfer of K:state Simplificatian. (Lord 
St. Leonard’s.) 

Church of England Special Services. 
(Archbishop of Canterbury. ) 

Law of Property Amendment. (Lord St. 
Leonards.) 

District Courts of Bankruptcy Abolition, 
No. 2. (Lord Brougham. ) 

‘Trustees, Mortgagees, &c. 
worth.) 

Turnpike Road Offences. (Lord Port- 
man.) 





(Lord Cran- 





Trustees Relief. (Lord St. Leonards.) 

Law of Evidence Further Amendment, 
(Lord Brougham. ) 

Transfer of Real Estate. 
am.) 

Protection of Female Children. 
of Oxford. } 

Ecclesiastical 


(Lord Brough- 
(Bishop 


Corporations Aggregate 


(Estate.) (Duke of Marlborough.) 

Treasure Trove. (Lord Talbot de Mala- 
hide.) 

School Trustees Bill. (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley.) 

County Property Conveyance. (Duke 
of Somerset.) 

International Patent Right. 

Public Grounds and Playgrounds. (Mr. 


Slaney.) 


SELECT COMMITTEES, 


House of Lords. 

Deficiency of Means of Spiritual Instruc- 
tion. (Bishop of Exeter.) Reported 
June 138. 

Proceedings on Private Bills. (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley.) Reported July 16. 

Office of the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
&e. (Lord Chancellor.) Reported July 
15, August 2. 

louse of Commons. 

Bank Acts. (Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer.) Reported July 1. 

Kast India, Transport of Troops. (Sir 
D. Lacy Evans.) Reported July 1. 
Accidents on Railways. (Mr. Bentinck.) 

Reported June 25. 

Savings Banks. (Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer.) Reported July 19. 

fiarbours of Refuge. (Mr. Wilson.) Re- 


(Mr. Ayrton.) 
Liddell.) 


Tribunals of Commerce. 
Reported July 12. 
Fast India Railways. 
Reported July 13. 
Donegal Destitution,. 
Repoited July 12. 
River Thames. (Mr. Kendall.) Reported 
July 19. 
Land Transport Corps. (Lord A. V. Tem- 
pest.) Reported July 8. 
Gas, Metropolis. (Mr, Byng.) Reported 
July 6. 
Stade Tolls, 
July 14. 
Foreign Office Reconstruction. 
Hope.) Reported July 13. 
County Rates, Ireland. (Mr, Macartney.) 
Reported July 15. 
Public Establishments : 
Rates. (Sir J. Elphinstone.) 
ed July 19. 


(Mr. 


(Mr. Henley.) Reported 


(Mr. 


Exemption from 
Report- 


(Mr. Bagwell.) | 





ported June 17. 
Ameer. Ali Moorad’s Claim. (Mr. Roe-} Railway and Canal Legislation. (Colonel 
W. Patten.) Reported July 12. 
Re-| Irremoveable Poor. (Mr. Estcourt.) Re- 


ported June 29. 


buck.) Reported March 12, 
Colonization, India. (Mr. Ewart.) 
ported June 10, July 12, 23. 


Contracts, Public Departments. (Colonel| Mr. Barber’s Case. (Mr. Brady.) Re- 
Boldero.) Reported June 4, June 10, ported July 7. 
July 2. Expiring Laws. (Mr. Hamilton.) Re- 
Consular Service and Appointments. ported June 29. 
Mr. 8. Fitzgerald.) Reported July 27.| Militia Estimates. (General Peel.) Re- 


(General Peel.) Re- ported July M4. 
Standing Orders Revision. (Colonal Pat- 


ten.) Reported July 27. 


Billeting System. 
ported June 25. 
Dublia Port Dues. 





(Mr. Vance.) 
TIME TABLE, 
The Lords held 92 sittings, representing 234 hours. 
The Commons held 132 sittings, representing 871 hours. 
MINISTERIAL VICTORIES AND DEFEATS, 
The Palmerston Government. 
VICTORIES. 


Pee. LL. Mr. Disraeli’s amendment on the motion to reappoint the Bank Acts 
Committee rejected by 295 to 117. 
feb. 9. Leave to introduce the Conspiracy to Murder Bill carried by 299 to 99, 
18. Leave to introduce the Government of Incia Bill carried by 318 to 173. 
DEFEAT, 
¥eb. 19, Mr. Gibson’s amendment on the Conspiracy to Murder Bill carried by 
234 to 215, 
The Derby Government. 
VICTORIES. 
April27. The Jew clause in the Oaths Bill rejected in the Lords by 119 to 86. 
May M4, The Earl of Shaftesbury’s Indian Resolutions put aside in the Lords by 


** previous question ” by a vote of 167 to 158. : : 
1M. 2% On several occasions, in the Commons, in Committee on the India 
quiy 2 1. 2. iM amendments nranased by Lord Palmerston and others were 
iia rejected by decisive majorities, 


DEFEATS. 


April 26. Mr. Monsell’s motion for an Address on the Admission to Cadetships 
in the Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers carried by 217 to 177. 
June 1, Captain Vivian's motion on the Military Departments, carried by 106 


to 104, 
. The Church Rates Bill read a third time in the Commons by 266 to 203. 
10. The second reading of the County Franchise Bill carried by 226 to 168, 
July 27, The Lords’ amendment in the India Bill respecting competitive exami- 
nation negatived in the Commons by 73 to 60. 
CHANGES IN THE REPRESENTATION 
During the Session. 
Vacancy how occasioned. 
{ Elevation of Lord R. Grosvenor } ,, 


Constituency Suceessor 









Middlesex............ t_ tothe Peerage................ i) G. Byng. 
Tavistock ............ Resignation of Mr. Byng ....... A. J. BE. Russell. 
Oldham .........5..6. Death of Mr. Platt............. W. J. Fox, 
Kent, East .. Sir E. Dering, resigned 3 4 
Wicklow .. Lord Milton becomes a Peer... .. 
Harwich ......002.008 Death of Major Warburton...... 
a Death of Mr. Hastie............ 
Northamptonshire, N. Death of Mr. Stafford .......... 
RN. ce sreecsacees Death of Mr. Hindley .......... M. Gibson. 
Thetford ..........0:. Resignation of Mr. F. Baring... A. H. Baring. 
Searborough.......... Registration of Earl of Mulgrave J.D. Dent. 
Whitehaven .,........ Death of Mr. Hildyard.......... G, Lyall. 
Mayo ....... Vacant since the previous session, Lord J. T. Browne. 
Elgin ........+. «++» Resignation of Mr. T.S. Duff.... M. E.G, Duff. 
Buckinghamshire ais } a . ©, Cavendish becomes a v W. G. Cavendish. 
Northamptonshire, S.. Lord Althorp becomes a Peer, ... H. Cartwright. 

ALC, wreveccessoee Death of Mr. Hackblock...... . Sir H.C, Rawlinson, 
PEO ccccdavecene Mr, J. O’Brien becomes a Judge. G. Gavin. 
> (Sir PF. Thesiger elevated to the } . 
Stamford .........+.. Rs nos ceain cares 4. Sngtie. 

ee ¢Mr. J. Napier becomes Lord } ie 

Dublin University... + Chan ellor of Ireland .,....... ‘ A. Lefroy. 
fmerick ..........45 Mr.Gavindeclared notdulyelected J. Spaight. 
Po ee eee Resignation of Mr. Montgomery, W. R. O. Gore. 
Norfolk, East........ . Death of Sir FE. Buxton......... Hon. W. C. W. Coke. 
Cornwall, West....... Death of Mr. M. Williams ...... 4 J. St. Aubyn. 
Stamford ............. f Me, lngtle appointed Lord Justice } sis 14. 9. Northcote. 
Daven, South. .....oo. | pss te, Buller levated 60 'Ohe Fag, g, 1, Wekewich 
CUheshire, North ...... Mr, W. T, Egerton, resigned... . 


The foregoing list does not represent all the e/ections that have occurred, 
but the changes alone: the original construction of the Derby Ministry, and 
the changes when Lord Ellenborough retired, necessitated twenty-three 
other elections—that is ve-elections, cach Member resuming his seat for the 
place he had recently represented. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE SESSION OF 1858 AND ITS LESSONS, 

Ir is impossible to deny to the session of 1858, whatever may be 
its defects, the praise of a strong dramatic interest. Whatever 
else it may not have done, it has certainly furnished the most 
striking example yet seen in Parliament, of rapid political justice 
dealt out to a powerful individual statesman. And by that 
singular irony with which the events of the world are permitted 
by the higher powers to be tinged, the effect of this memorable 
example has been heightened by minute details, which render the 
lesson more impressive than it would have been had they been 
wanting. It is a fortunate circumstance for the historians who 
love antithesis and contrast, that Lord Palmerston, who at the 
outsct of the session appeared to hold the destinies of the Empire 
in the hollow of his hand, whose tone, demeanour, and talk were 
lordly and imperial, at its close was subdued to the small busi- 
ness of inquiring about the fate of the iron hurdles in the parks. 
Four short months ago this might have appeared a winning act of 
condescension, a charming token of the interest in the recreation 
and refreshment of the public, felt by the Atlas, who had been 
good enough to take our English world upon his shoulders. Now, 
alas! for the mutability of human fortunes ; the benevolence is all 
merged in the ridicule ofa contrast, which a better taste than that 
of the ex-dictator would have known how to avoid. 

Still the incident is serviceable in bringing into prominent 
relief the fact that, after all, the main thought and purpose which 
has been in the mind of Parliament during this year of grace 
has ripened into perfect execution. The House of Commons 
proposed to itself the task of exorcising Lord Palmerston, and 
well has it been fulfilled. For not Diocletian among his cabbages 
more strikingly exemplified discrowned power, shorn of all 
symbols of authority, than Lord Palmerston’s closing demonstra- 
tion against the iron hurdles of the parks of London. 

Whatever may have been snes for the purpose of more 
effectually immolating this great offender, it is certain that 
the provocations which, at the commencement of the session, and 
in its early progress, he had offered to Parliament and the 
country were of no ordinary description. It is not necessary now 
to dwell upon the succession of blunders on the part of adversa- 
ries, upon the skilful diplomatic, journalistic, and electioneering 
influences, through which Lord Palmerston had placed himself 
upon a pinnacle of what seemed almost dictatorial power, by the 
middle of last year. When the full political and party history of 
these late years comes to be written out and discussed, the 
success of Lord Palmerston, and the failure of others, will appear 
equally remarkable for the absence of any apparent clue of me- 
thod or principle in the actions alike of those statesmen who went 
up, and those who went down in the politieal scale. It will ap- 
pear marvellous that the Peelite section and the leader of the old 

Vhigs so little knew how to preserve their footing or their dig- 
nity in the midst of the difficulties raised by the war; marvellous 





| that Lord Palmerston should have evinced so little of political 


| man, of whom the session of 1858 is the protracted hie jacet. 


wisdom or tact, to balance the political unscrupulousness by 
which he managed, for a brief time, to place his heel on the neck 
of his adversaries, But the fact is not less humiliating to the 
perception of the British nation, than damnatory of the states- 
It 

ras ridiculous and humiliating to country and to Premier alike, 
that the statesman, who was placed with such frantic and ill-consi- 
dered enthusiasm at the head of affairs in the spring of 1857, should, 
in the short space of one year, contrive to exhibit in his govern- 
ment and his actions every conceivable political defect. Oligarchic 
exclusiveness, cynical disregard for repute in public men, a tri- 
fling with personal honour, rudeness amounting to a political 
misdemeanour in a free state, disregard of the duties of protection 
towards imperilled citizens, and a demeanour towards a despotic 
ally which involved the sacrifice of national honour in its dearest 
part, all these things stamped the character of Lord Palmerston’s 
Government with an offensiveness, which made it impossible for it 
to live. But it was not the less discreditable to the country at 
large, that the thing, whieh it had so unmistakeably created by 
the spontaneous burst of its own will, should prove so rotten and 
valueless. A public opinion which can be deluded into a choice 


| so soon to be disowned with scorn and dislike, should abate some- 


| what of its 2% and seek for surer helps and better guidance for 


the future, lest a worse thing befall it. 
The fall of Lord Palmerston was felt by careful political 
thinkers to presage a period of extreme danger, or at least of 


| critical transition in the Parliamentary life of England. With the 
| bursting of the bubble majority created by the unfortunate general 


election of 1857, the disruption of Parliamentary parties it was 
felt would be shortly completed. Statesmen had lost the habit, 
almost the power of working together; followers and leaders no 
longer occupicd any relation of confidence and subordination. 
Everybody was everybody else’s noble or honourable friend. 
But hostilities of principle, and passionate private animosities, 
deeper even than existed in the old days of genuine party warfare, 
were faintly and disagreeably masked by these grimaces of courtesy. 
The session had been devoted, by a pledge of the Premier, to the 
consideration of Parliamentary reform. But the Indian mutiny, 
which brought out with striking foree the reckless disregard of 
ability in administration which characterized the Government, 
had furnished to Lord Palmerston the opportunity of falsifying his 
pledge by raising the cloud of Indian legislation; while the posi- 
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tion of Mr, Vernon Smith, a frivolous and incapable person at the 
Board of Control in times of such overwhelming seriousness, 
almost amounted to the promulgating of the doctrine that intel- 
lectual power has nothing to do with affairs. | ; 
cumstances the Government produced an India Bill, which, under 
the plausible appearance of creating an undivided responsibility, 
grasped at a power and patronage In a manner which alarmed 
the already exasperated House and country. , 
When the Government resigned the Opposition had pledged it- 
self, by its vote, to the sroposition that, at that moment, it was not 
wise to revolutionize the English branch of India Government. 
But the Cabinet of Lord Derby had a serious question to ayes 
to itself when it took office. Lord Derby might fairly conclude 
that the censure on Lord Palmerston was so unequivocal, and the 
impossibility, at the moment, of forming » Governmentout of the 
so-called Liberal party so manifest, as to justify him, though in a 
marked minority in Parliament, in taking the reins of office, But 
the question immediately arose, on what footing should his Go- 
yernment stand with the House in which he was so deficient in 
strength. Should he dissolve Or should he by skilful pander- 
ing to the passions, or cxcitements of Parliament as it stood, by a 
sacrifice of the independence of the executive, and a trifling with 
the prejudices or convictions of the great bulk of his supporters, en- 
deavour, gradually, bit by bit, to establish his Government, not in 
the possession of a majority, in the old Parliamentary sense, but 
at least in the position of never being outvoted ? To the lasting 
discredit of the Government, which had its unwholesome origin in 
the corruption and decay of Lord Palmerston’s Administration, 
the latter alternative was chosen. For the first time in Parlia- 
mentary history, a Government, calling itself Conservative, em- 
bracing in its supporters the great body of the conventional 
aristocracy of the country, was formed upon the deliberate prin- 
ciple of becoming the creature of Parliament. If it be true, as 
wise men have always said, that there are no institutions so sound, 
though the creation of long centuries of careful political con- 
struction, as to be indestructible at the hands of unscrupulous men, 
it may be said, without much exaggeration, that Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment has imperilled the ancient constitution of these realms, 
The health and strength of Parliamentary Government has 
hitherto lain in the fact, that England has always, till this day, 
produced public men who were of too dignitied and proud a tem- 
per to be the creatures of a public assembly; who, in their 
quality of servants of the Crown, felt that they had to maintain 
in all their strength and integrity those permanent attributes 
of Government, which the Crown more especially represents 











and guards. No example so flagrant of the reckless deter- 
mination at all hazards of principle to keep power, has 
ever been afforded as by Lord Derby’s Government. Yet the 


temptations to the course taken were, it must be admitted, 
many. 
was the chief of their thoughts, on the other hand the opposition, 
or at least that section of it which was headed by Lord Palmer- 
ston, and has been familiarly known in the talk of politicians, of 
late, as the Cambridge House clique, has evinced just the same reck- 
less selfish lust of power in all their Parliamentary proceedings. 
Both on the benches of Government and of Opposition the spirit of 
self-secking and of party has been uppermost, to the exclusion 
of every honourable emotion of patriotism, and to the destruction, 
for the time, of the old gentlemanlike and chivalric bearing, which 
formerly distinguished the Englishman. This condemnation of 
both Government and Opposition alike was forced upon men’s 
minds by the great Parliamentary struggle on Mr, Cardwell’s mo- 
tion. The Government championed a despatch, and the Opposition 
a proclamation, which were perhaps two of the most objectionable 
state papers, that it ever entered into the minds of statesmen in 
their respective situations to pen. It is not necessary now to rake 
up the particulars of that offensive controversy, in which the rival 
combatants desired of Parliament to choose between endorsing a 
policy of destroying the prestige cf English Government, in the 
eyes of India, or of reckless, impolitic, cold-blooded confiscation, 
destructive of every hope of future good government. Such an 
issue was never raised by contending politicans in the face of day 
since human annals began. And every man, whose brain and 
heart were free from the ignoble passions of the strife, rejoiced 
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Under these cir- | 
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tent, into the harmonious, and steady action of a_ political 
wer. It became painfully evident that the disintegration of 
arliament was complete ; that for all purposes of new party 
combination, of a new basis of codperation between leaders and 
followers, the class of Cabinct Ministers, and those of dis- 
contented followers, were alike valueless and effete. Rumours 
were heard, once and again, of new efforts to construct a party of 
opposition, But nothing in the shape of a real combination on 


| principles under statesmen came to break the sullen cynical in- 











If the administration showed by its conduct that power | believing 


| 
| 
| 
| 


when, in obedience partly to the instinet of detestation of Lord | 
Palmerston’s ejected Government, partly in confused perception of , 


higher and better things, the House fled, as it were, shricking 
from the consideration of the question. Every one rejoiced that 
no vote of the House pledged it even to the appearance of sanc- 


| 


tioning either of the evil contending principles, although the ab- | 


stention protracted the official existence of a Cabinet which had 


proved itself unfit, in discretion, as well as in the morals of Parlia- | 
mentary statesmanship for wiclding the Government of the country. | 


Concurrently almost with this great and abortive faction fight 
on the Cardwell motion, cftorts had been made, in the party of the 
nominal majority, to construct an independent organization, 
which should have the effect of obliging the Liberal leaders to 
come to some understanding with their party, and reéstablish the 
old action of the Parliamentary machine. To that movement, 
though without the expectation of any seriously important 
results, this journal gladly gave the support, at least, of anxiously 
considered counsel, But it soon became evident to the pain, but 
not to the disappointment of observers, that the just elements of 
dissatisfaction with Whig statesmen which Semel the nucleus of 
the proposed organization, had in them no principles of political 
life and growth, to lift them out of the rude chaos of discon- 


difference of the leaders, and the helpless, and almost ludicrous 
discontent of followers in the Liberal majority. And as the 
session grew on, men’s minds reluctantly came to the conclusion 
that the Parliamentary field was open for this new régime of truck- 
ling statesmanship which the Cabinet of Lord Derby were so 
ready to commence. For questions could not displace a Ministry 
which was either ready to make or withdraw propositions at 
every breath of Parliamentary desire, an operation in which they 
were assisted by the jealousies of the divided Opposition; and a 
vote of censure was impossible, where there was literally no Go- 
vernment by which, had it been carried, Lord Derby's Adminis- 
tration could have been replaced. 

The actual work of the session has borne the stamp of the pecu- 
liar circumstances under which it was produced, but it is suffi- 
ciently remarkable, Some domestic questions have been settled, 
owing to the attitude of concession adopted by Lord Derby, which 
remained too long on hand, and the removal of which from the 
field of controversy clears the ground for future action, The ad- 
mission of the Jews, and the abolition of the property qualification 
were among arrears of unsettled settled questions, which had be- 
come obstructions to the course of business and political growth, 
The India legislation of the session is its most remarkable feature. 
Taken up by both Governments, that of Lord Palmerston and 
Lord Derby alike, in the merest epirit of self-seeking, with as 
little thought as might be for the need of India, or the nature of 
the crisis, and carried forward throughout its principal stages by 
Lord Derby’s Government with a mixture of helplessness, and of 
contemptible deference to Parliamentary ignorance or passion, it 
sabe at its close something bearing a remote resemblance to 
dignity of procedure, and value in result. This was due to the 
Parliamentary bearing of the young statesman, who went to the 
India board after the disastrous expulsion of Lord Ellenborough, 
Although every provision of importance in the measure had been 
made the sport of circumstances, trimmed, retrimmed, inserted, 
taken out to suit the Ministerial exigencies of the evening, or 
the peculiarity of feeling in Commons or Lords, yet the strong 
effect of moral power in an individual public man has asserted itself 
in this case as it always has done, and will. And the public feel 
greater confidence in the future of Indian administration by rea- 
son of the presence of Lord Stanley, as the new Secretary of State, 

that a man of mark and of sinecrity, though unripe, 
will do better with the somewhat inferior legislative materials with 
which he is to work, than would one of the worn out class of formal 
routine statesmen, with the most admirable possible act for the 
government of India. 

It is scarcely possible to refrain from putting the question, 
though it seems of but little use to do so, whatis to be the history 
of next session in regard to the inter-action of parties and states- 
men? Is her Majesty to have an Opposition or not? And by 
what possible combinations is the old balance to be again struck 
between two contending parties, by which alone the Ministerial 
responsibility, about which so much has been talked this session, 
can ever really be secured’ At present, the Government of Lord 
Derby are irresponsible, because irreplaceable. It seems searcely 
possible to frame beforehand any conception of the Parliamentary 
arrangement which shall supersede the difliculties thrown in the 
way of creating an opposition so organized in leading and follow- 


| ing, as to give a choice to the House between the present Minist 


and possible successors. If it were not that Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment had, in their short period of office, alienated from them 
the approval and sympathies of all those politicians who recognize 
character as an element in political power, the country would 
acquiesce in the continuance of the er state of things, hoping 
that, with the practice and responsibilities of office, weight of pur- 
pose and earnestness of action might be acquired by the Govern- 
ment. But the peculiar course, which it has taken, altogether for- 
bids the supposition of its continued and stable existence. It has 
already suffered some things, and pledged itself for next session 
to others, which will have the effect of breaking up the ranks of 
its own supporters, who have already given signs of a marked 
discontent, that cannot fail to have before long a great effect 
upon the progress of events. In fact, the only body in Parlia- 
ment which still retains something of the signs of coherence is 
rapidly breaking up under the pressure of the times, and the 
future relations between Ministers and majorities are clouded 
with the deepest and most unfathomable uncertainty. The moral 
weight, the ese dachdian. the statesmanlike voice and presence, the 
bold initiative of strong yet prudent minds, which might furnish 
new rallying points for the scattered forces of Parliament, are 
entirely wanting. The sheep have no shepherd; those who have 
most insight into the working of existing evils preserve an im- 
penetrable silence, In a word, the whole type of Government at 
the present moment is transitional and avyowedly provisional. 
Two sources only are there now from which men will have to look, 
for the restoration to our Parliamentary life, if it is ever to take 
place, of its old tone of vigour, and the introduction of stronger 
characters and more massive intellects. 
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In the first place, it seems likely that both Parliament and 
country will have to take lessons in the great school of events. 
The vessel of the state which now drifts, may drift on to rocks, and 
the stern wrestling with shipwreck will cause people to understand 
the perils of weakness, and produce a demand for strong men, 
which cannot but be satisfied, in a nation where there abounds so 
much of all the raw materials of greatness. The atmosphere of 
Europe is surcharged with political electricity ; questions abound 
which can scarcely be solved without convulsions. Diplomatists 
are assuming, and Queen’s Speeches, perhaps, must echo the as- 
sumption, that clever manipulations at council-tables can elimi- 
nate the dangerous parts from these questions, and find some terms 
of compromise -for them. But such problems as are ‘raised by 
falling Turkey and rising Italy cannot be solved by any formule. 
Diplomatists cannot galvanize Turkey into a life that will fulfil 
the ordinary dutics of national existence ; nor mesmerize Sar- 
dinia into a surrender of the principle which strikes at the very 
life of Austria. Important events must arise out of the effort to 
reconcile the irreconcileable, which will demand a different type 
of statesmanship in England. In this direction men who can 
distinguish between the settlement and the abeyance of moral 
questions, look with expectation not unmixed with deep and 








almost devout scriousness for the rising of the clouds, from which | 
will pour down rains to remove the drought, and make the green | 


grass grow again on the sandy arid political desert of England. 

But there is another, more direct, less speculative field of 
expectation to which men must also now turn their attention 
and their actions. It is abundantly clear by this time that the 
political energies and capacities of the higher and middle classes of 
the country, of those who, by the possession of the suffrage, tell 
upon the action of Parliament, are no longer suflicient of them- 
selves to give due direction, in principles, and in leading men, to 
the politics of England. It is, indeed, now a serious question 
whether the social and commercial case, which is so largely and 
happily enjoyed by those classes, does not operate as a disqualifi- 
cation for that strong, steady interest in national affairs, which, 
except in the first flush of national purity, in what may be called 
the holy infancy of states, is felt only by the few wise or the many 
suffering. It is thought by many, that there exists in the 
artisan class of this country more of that scrious, steady, though it 
be comparatively uncultured thought and desire, which gives tone 
and determination to the action of states, and preserves them 
from the decay that follows close on such frivolity as marks 
the whole length and breadth of the existing political scene. In 
that opinion we are being driven, by the stress of events, by the 
breakdown of the foremost men, and the silence of supposed 
coming men, to share. But if it be truc, a large and liberal mea- 
sure of suffrage extension may yet prove the most conservative of 
measures; and if the argument be of any use to Lord Derby in 
dealing with refractory country gentlemen and Peers who may 
not like the Reform Bill of next session, should he introduce a 
real one, we make his lordship a present of it with all our hearts. 
At least it is the only one by which he can justify his hand in 
being the agent for carrying such a measure. If he sueceed in 
persuading the classes who at present monopolize the political 
power of the state that its honour and safety require that their 
privileges should be shared by those who 

** Grind among the iron fact fe, 

And have no time for unrealities,”’ 
he will do good service ; for assuredly the thing seems true. To 
our minds it is now a question whether of those two influences to 
which we look for the corrective of the present negative polities of 
England, the storm of great European events, or the redistributioa 
of political power at home, the one will move faster than the 
other. That the country is advancing to new and untried forms 
of political being and fields of political action is clear, ‘There is a 
vast mass of social and moral power which is not represented in 
the action of the state. Vngland bears none of the signs of a de- 
caying nation. ‘The times are quict, and the sense of her respon- 
sibility is for the moment weak. But she has the noblest race in 
the world to draw upon; and the foremost position in the world 
to retain. And be it sooner or later, she will tind better men and 
a healthier political life, through which to work out her des- 
tinies. 


of lif 
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GROWTH OF AMERICAN PORTENTS, 

THERE has been another week of what is called “no particular 
news” from America; the mail bringing, nevertheless, indica- 
tions of a march of opinion, and a profusion of signs of the times 
which more than fill up in interest the space that events are wont 
to occupy in the mind of Europe. The harvest of comments on 
our debate on the Slave-trade is still coming in; and the Fourth 
of July celebration (held this year on Monday the Sth,) aflorded 
the best possible opportunity for all manner of citizens to utter 
their impressions of the present state of affairs, Last week we 
contemplated Virginia,—once the leading State of the Union. 
There is now something more to be told about her: but first we must 
look at Massachusetts, always the first of the States in intelli- 
gence, in religious profession, and in the old English tone of li- 

y. A more remarkable spectacle than New England generally, 
and Massachusetts in particular, presented on the day of the 
great national celebration has scarcely been witnessed within this 


in a slightly varied form what they and their clique say every 
year, in praise of the Union and the Constitution, and in glorifi- 
cation of their political greatness. It is observable, however, 
that the old-fashioned style of complacency is now dashed with a 
good deal of discontent: that the ‘‘ sublime fundamental truths” 
of the Declaration of Independence are now here and there called 
“* glittering generalities,” ‘ unpractical abstractions,” and so on, 
because the anti-slavery leaders claim those items of the Declara- 
tion on behalf of citizens of all complexions. Intermixed with 
this kind of scepticism among the Everetts, Choates, Holmeses, 
Websters, Hillards, &e., we this year perceive that the speakers 
entertain the gravest apprehensions from what they call the geo- 
graphical difficulty,—sectional conflict. Mr. Everett could go to 
his grave happy if he could first see a return of the day when all 
the great men céoperated, when Washington, the Virginian, un- 
sheathed his sword at Cambridge, and when South Carolina sent 
her rice to feed the northern armies. Mr. Choate adjures the 
demon of political strife to “‘ take any form but that” of sectional 
conflict ; and so on. But Mr, Everett knows very well that in 
those days of union, the black race were citizens, serving with the 
whites in the ranks, and messing with them in the camp: and 
Mr. Choate is perfectly aware that when the fundamental principle 
of any polity is in danger there is no use in exhorting the citizens 
to hold their tongues about it, and forget it, and leave things to 
take their course. Such advice in a democratic republic is simply 
absurd in the world’s eyes, while all good citizens feel it an insult, 
The tropes and fustian of the two orations of Mr. Choate and Mr, 
Holmes are not stuff that will live. More vital was some speak- 
ing which was going on in two or three places a few miles off. 

Our first interest may naturally be in discovering what was said 
by the principal speakers about the slave-trade controversy : and 
it is amusing to see how various the opinions are. The one point 
of agreement on all hands seems to be that there will be no war 
between their country and ours. While one calls the British 
government pro-slavery from its desire of peace and cotton ; and 
another thinks that we, the people of England, shall always keep 
our Ministers up to the mark, when fairly appealed to; anda 
third fears that we are drifting away from our old interest in thc 
matter, and feeling what the Zimcs newspaper speaks; and a 
fourth is confident that the Zines is not the organ of England 
just now,—all seem equally certain that there can be no war, 
from the clear and deliberate intention of American citizens that 
there shall be none for such a cause as the Slave-trade. On the 
subsidence of the first emotions roused by our debates, doubts 
were arising as to whether England had made any concession at 
all; whether it might not still be hoped that, in fulfilment of the 
intention of the treaty, the cruisers of each nation would ascer- 
tain, by visit or effectual inquiry of some sort, whether the flag of 
any other nation was abused. 

All speculations as to the meaning of British speakers were, 
however, cast into the shade on the Sth of July by the magnitude 
of some proposals made by some American orators of long-proved 
clearness of principle, and sobriety of judgment. Our readers 
are probably aware that the liberal opposition of New England 
consists of two political and one non-political element. The 
latter is composed of the abolitionists, ‘‘pure and simple”; led 
by men who have given up their professional and social prospects 
rather than take the oath of allegiance to a constitution which, 
by a single clause, admits and patronizes slavery. Another see- 
tion consists of men whe see a way to a denial that that clause 
means what it is understood to mean, or that it does not bind any 
citizen to return a fugitive slave if he can interpret it in another 
way. The remaining section admit the “ natural sense” of the 
clause, but say that it is so wicked that every good citizen may 
except it in his own mind when taking the cath, or avowedly by 
the course of his publie life. The anti-slavery members of Con- 
cress belong, of course, to one of these two last sections, as the 
nonjurors are shut out from political life at Washington alto- 
gether. In this position of affairs, the claim is now brought 
forward that Massachusetts shall have such a constitution of her 
own as shall at once bring on and determine the argument of her 
relation to the Union. All the sections of anti-slavery citizens 
are at this moment invited and urged to join forces to 
obtain a law that every human being touching the soil of the 


| state is free of course,—that no question can be entertained, 


under any form, of the liberty of any person whatever, or, as they 
put it, “ whether a manis aman.” To this practical point the 
efforts of the leading reformers are now directed ; and we sce it 
proposed, gravely and earnestly, and by one of the most practical 


| and active and distinguished citizens in the state, that, as soon 


| educate him, in order to make him Governor of the State. 


century,—by those at least who know how to read the signs of the | 


times, and can combine what is before their eyes with the news 
from all parts of the country. 
We need not spend our space on the orators who said this year 


after the passage of that law as any fugitive slave shall arrive 
who is young enough for the purpose, the State shall adopt and 
The 
hopelessness of wise action under pressing danger from mere 
speaking in Congress, or through mere political leaders, has sug- 
gested this proposal. Action which all the world must mark, and 
which nobody in the world can mistake, is the thing wanted ; and 
by this particular act, the world, and especially the southern 
states, would see that old Massachusetts was in earnest in the 
claim that all orders of persons in the republic should be ineluded 
within the provisions of the constitution, It will be remembered 
that Massachusetts is already out of the pale of the union, 
through the incompatibility of her Personal Liberty Law with the 
Federal Constitution. We observe that John Mitchell, who is a 


| great pet of the south at present, declares in a newspaper that 


many of the most intelligent southern men declare the union to 
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be, in point of fact, dissolved ; and that the two sections need 
only the smallest concussion to fall asunder, and show that they 
are cleft through, in a truer than the Munchausen sense, — 

Massachusetts desires the concussion, in order that the infeetion 
of southern vice and misery should not contaminate the better 
half, the appointment of a Toussaint 1/Ouverture, or of any in- 
telligent man of his race, to the Governor’s chair for a year, would 
serve the purpose as well as any other overt act that could bi 
devised, Stranger things have been done ; for there is a rational 
ground for the scheme. It may possibly be promoted by the 
course taken by some southern newspapers which, finding it 
) successes of free, in comparison with 





impossible to conceal the 
slave-labour, are now trying to degrad the white labourer to the 
level of the “ niggers,” to obviate the certain consequences of the 
elevation of the negro to the rank of a free labourer. Some de- 
scriptions of Yankees by such w riters are before us in which the 
working men of New England, (and all are working men there,) are 
described as the natural helots of the Republic, awaiting the prac- 
tical enslavement to the south which will save them from them- 
selves. There is affectation in this, of course; but affectations 
show the tendency of the time. 

There is no end to such phenomena just now: but we must 
leave the doings of the white citizens, aud glance for a moment 
at the proceedings of the coloured people. Some decisions in the 
Virginian Courts, which set aside all emancipation by will in 
which any sort of choice of condition is left to the slave, (on the 
ground that a chattel can have no will or choice,) open the pros- 
rect of an increased amount of emancipation during the owner’s 
fife-time ; a tendency rapidly accelerated at present by the spread 





of free-labour settlem 


l nts in the state. 
this new feature in Virginian 


life, and of her preparations for 





joining the north, in ea option becoming necessary, is em- 
phatieally confirmed b st arrivals of newspapers. How, 
then, do the negroes ta change of prospect and of social 
rank, which brings them and the whitcs so much nearer than they 
ever were before > 

We find the answer in the report before us of an adjourned 
meeting of the coloured citizens of v Bedford, (Massachusetts) 





held on the 16th of June, ‘Lhe preamble and resolutions of this 
meeting are very striking. ‘The first assumes, for reasons given, 
that the free citizens of their colour are a mark for persecution by 
the Federal Governm , nee in the country is a 


perpetual menace to slavery; and they « are that the persecu- 
tion takes three forms—th« lavement of free blacks; their de- 
portation from the country; and finally their extirpation as a 


resolutions affirm that the loy alty , courage, 


iractcr 


footing of 





n to the lach 





class of citizens. ‘Th 
and self-sacrifice of their class, in all times of trouble, and their 
peaceable c! throughout the history of the Republic, 
entitle them to claim thi citizens, and to denounce the 
Dred Scott decision,—which they do in terms of the requisite 
strength. They attribute this decisic of the lead- 
ing clergy and statesmen, who have tacitly or openly denied, in 
regard to them, the equal Fatherhood of God, and the blessing: 
which grow out of that relationship. They declare that the mor 
they are persecuted, the less will they yield; and that, so far 
from accepting expatriation, (to Liberia, it is understood,) they 
will remain in their native republic, and stand by its rights and 
liberties as faithful They avow their gratitude 
to all who countenan in holding this ground ; 


“vr ' ’ 
ClUZcCnhs should, 


or assist 





profess an cternal hostility to slavery ; urge it upon all clergymen, 
professional men, aud educated and wealthy citizens of their rac 
to induce combination, and promote a correspond between all 


( 
towns and villages wh any of their class reside; invite all such 


towns and villages to hold public mectings, and send up petitions 
and memorials to Congress without relaxation till their griev- 
ances are rei d; exhort to union on certain leading points in 
the first place, that there may be no w: f strength: and end 
by calling a muss-mecting of their order, to be held at New 


Bedford ou the 2d of August, 

The large amount of property now held in the great cities by 
the free coloured ship-owncrs, house proprietors, merchants and 
others will do more to preserve these 1 from ridicule 
than the strength of their substance and the moderation of their 
language. When slavery is oozing away all along the frontier, 
and the descendants of a former generation of slaves are urging 
their claims in this style, we must agree with them that they 
have secn th AY rinning of the end, We doubt wh the ¥ the re is 
a man of inte lliv« nee in the whole c untry, who does n it be lie ve 
it, and who will not hereafter claim to have done so. 


resolutions 


ONE PERMANENT CAUSE OF RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
Tue person killed by the collision at the Willesden Junction on 
Monday was “only an engine-driver” ; a passenger was injured, 
but he was “ only a second-class passenger,” and he is “ going on 
favourably” ; so that the company liable may not expect to be 
called very scriously to account. ‘The accident is ascribed to “ the 
culpable neglect of the pointsman,” who allowed a passenger-train 


to = from the main line on to a branch line where a train of 


coal-waggons was standing. The inquest has terminated this 
week, and it brings out the facts very clearly. 
the accident was explained by Mr. Bruyeres, the general superin- 
tendent. In front of the Kew engines there is a white board,” 
which is considered a sufficient distinction between the Kew and 
the main line trains. There is another distinction, ‘ The Kew 
trains,” says Mr. Bruyeres, ‘‘ come so slowly to the junction that 


Our recent account of 


The manner of 
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line train came ought alone to have told the pointsman that it was 
not a Kew train, and ought not have been turned on to the branch,” 
Nay, “if it had been the Kew train and coming at such speed, it 
would have been the pointsman’s duty not to have turned it on 
to the Kew line.” These explanations were given in the midst of 
an instructive conversation, 

The Coroner—** Mr, Bruyeres, can you state what can be done to prevent 
imilar accidents ?”’ 

Mr. Bruyeres—* I cannot suggest anything. Every precaution is taken, 
and the fact of the white boards being in front of the Kew engines is consi- 
dered sutlicient distinction between the Kew and main line trains.” 

‘The Coroner—* It is a fearful thing for the public that an accident of 
this kind should happen, and that the public should be told that nothing 
could be done for their protection,”’ 

Mr. Bruyeres could not see what could be done unless they could make 
human beings not do such extraordinary things as had been done in this 
case. [And then he gave the explanation we have already copied. ] 

The Coroner—** There never was an accident in the world which was 

proved more clearly to have relied upon one person.” 
Now this one person was “ a careful, steady man,” and “ there 
had been no complaints against him.” The Coroner ‘ could not 
believe that he wilfully did it, for then it would amount to mur- 
der” ; the Jury, however, after the deliberation of half an hour, 
lid return a verdict of ‘* wilful murder” against the pointsman, 
The poor man, whom nobody can for a moment believe to have 
been animated by homocidal malignity, will be sent for trial, 
brought before a higher court, and acquitted, and there will be 
an end of the matter, 

But after all the true reason for accidents like these lies, as we 
have said before, upon the very surface. In their verdict the 
jury recommend that “ an extra man should be appointed to work 
the points, and that the men should be confined to that work and 
nothing else.” They also recommend “a telegraph signal-box 
just opposite the points,” and they censure the manager of the 
North London Railway for “ the irregularities that mark the time 
of starting their Kew trains from their stations.” These obser- 
vations throw a new light on the verdict. Here we have a poor 
pointsman with signals not sufliciently near at hand; with dis- 











( 


tracting duties, rendered more distracting by marked irregulari- 
ties; called upon to do his duty at uncertain moments, in a 
liurry, where even the speed of a train coming ‘stem on” may 
be its only posiire distinguishing characteristic, Suddenly 


ummoned from some other pursuit, the pointsman has to draw 


the distinction between a train with a white board, and another 


train that comes fast; and he has to turn the points to the right 
or the left, on the spur of the moment. All know that 


in such positions the momentous nature of the serviee, coupled 
with slightness of distinction and the shortness of time, so distracts 
the mind of a servant, puts him in sucha * flutter” with the fear 
ef a mistake, that a mistake is rendered all the more probable. 
Managers of railways have never mastered Hazlitt’s analysis of 
iotives in such eases, where the too oppressive sense of an act to be 
avoided unconsciously begets a positive motive impelling the 
independently of the mind, to perform the act. This 
explains how it is that a man can hit a mark as often as he likes 


1 


muscles 





till he becomes too anxious lest he should fail ; and then his muscles 
are guided by the dominant idea of failure. We remember the case 
of a pointsinan in Yorkshire, a fine bold fellow, who was placed ata 


minor station, and once in the twenty-four hours had to shunt 
a goods-train out of the way of a fast train with just time to per- 


form the evolution. The consciousness that there was no margin 
of time, the trivi lity and the mechanical nature of the action, 
with the sense that the slightest mistaké would be not only dis- 


missal to himself but death to other people, so weighed on this 
man’s mind that be became ill, and was removed for that reason, 
It is not every pointsman that could so distinetly explain the 
nature of his own mental difliculty. The whole of this elass of 
accidents is in fact engendered by regulations which expect men 
to make differences almost without a distinction, and require them 
to decide questions of life or death by the turning of the hand to 
the left or the right in exactly enough time for the operation. 
Under such cireumstances, it is not in human nature never to 
make a mistake ; and the only cure for this class of accidents is to 
allow a greater margin of time, At a place like that in question, 
the speed of every train ought always to be slackened, so that if a 


i 


mistake should be made, it needs not necessarily be fatal. 





OFFICIAL MEANNESS. 


Prenuars the estimates may be ‘kept down” by reducing the 


| gross expenditure of some of our public departments, though we 


| 


are inclined to think that much more may be done by getting a 
larger amount of efficient work from our public departments than 
by penny-saving. Itis not, indeed, by driving the Civil Ser- 
vants, that this more productive result is to be obtained ; it is not 
by screwing down their salaries, and keeping a harsh tale to en- 
foree work against pay ; but by a very different sort of process, 
and in some degree the better economy may be aided even by in- 
creased expenditure. In the right management of a family re- 
sults depend far less upon the letter of the arrangements than 
upon the spirit in which they are carried out. 

We speak not without reason or data ; we have often touched 
upon this subject; and now we have a case immediately before 
us—for obvious reasons we shall not more distinctly indicate the 
particular department. There has lately been an inquiry into the 
salary of the various members of the Civil Service, but perhaps 
one branch of the investigation has not been sufficiently pursued. 
During the war some of the departments were unusually tasked. 


one can almost walk as fast ; whereas the speed at which the main | The labours were pursued in obscurity, but not with the less dili- 
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gence. They might not have been 
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so brilliant as some that were | that there is a seat in the House of Lords properly to be occupied 


performed in the face of the enemy, but they were performed in | by a peer whose true representative has not at that moment been 


the face of the greatest enemy wi i ro 
to contend, the inborn dislike to toil. The Civil Servants to whom 


we refer were at their posts carly and late; their over-hours | 
' and the date, as we shall see, is somewhat remarkable, 


amounted to a tolerable share of work if they had been taken 
alone. In order to get the business completed at the proper time, 
every man had not only tc endure a much longer attendance every 
day, but he had to exert body and mind, and in not a few cases 
the doctor’s certificate would be a testimony of the sacrifices in- 
curred. It was of course impossible that labours of this kind 
should be accomplished unless the labourers had been willing ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that for three or four years these 
public servants , re themselves to exertions far beyond their 
bond in a spirit of the most cheerful zeal. Now men who have 


h which we human beings have , 


not made greater sacrifices to the State have been called forth for | 
public reward ; where they have been nny: Lenny they have re- | 


en civilians they 


ecived the Victoria Cross; where they have S 
Nor has 


have had increased pay, a title, a gratuity, or a C.B. 
this principle been limited to war-time. 
the frish famine having to notice the handsome honorarium 
bestowed upon the permancnt head of a department engaged ; but 
in another respect the present case is strictly according to that 
precedent: not the slightest reward has been given to the Civil 
Servants whom we have particularly mentioned. They have been 
taxed for their country’s good, and have not had so much as a 
commendation, not even a word of thanks, not even a pat on the 
back for their public spirit and their willing services. They 
would have been amply paid by promotion, but promotion has 
not reached them. Nay, strictly speaking, instead of being re- 
munerated, they have been taxed, not only in a metaphorical 
sense, but literally. Prolonged hours of attendance involved in- 
crease of expenditure, if only in the shape of additional meals 
taken away from home ; but for that outlay they have not been 
reimbursed. 

Now this is a form of stinginess that punishes the nation in 
whose name it is perpetrated by vitiating the economy of the pub- 
lie departments. The grand source of waste in most branches of 
the Civil Service is that species of lazy indifference which makes 
a given number of men perform less work than would be got out 
of them in a private establishment in the same number of hours. 
But what motive is inspired by treatment of this kind?’ They 
may be subjected to the mechanical tests of competitive exami- 
nation, the superintendent of the department may or may not 
enter their names in an attendance-book, marking the hours of 
their arrival at office; they may escape notice or censure ; but 
what conceivable incitement have they to zeal? If they exert 
themselves it is at their own cost, and they may keep the loss for 
their reward ! Such management of our public departments it is 
which begets that species of official atheism, the disbelief in any- 
thing like public spirit or honest zcal, which is the skeleton in 
every official house. It is born of indiffcrentism at head-quarters 
for it is the lazy superintendence of the heads which, substituting 
mechanical test for real observation, makes the Civil Servants 
victims of routine instead of volunteers in en industrial force. 


PROPOSED EXTINCTION OF BARONITES. 

At the instance of Lord Redesdale, the Peers have adopted an 
address to the Crown praying for a new restriction on the forma- 
tion of their own body. The address was carried with a very 
tew words from Lord Redesdale in explanation of it, and a semi- 
jocose remark from Lord Campbell patting the mover on the back ; 

ut there is great to reason doubt whether on reconsideration 
after the reflections of the recess the House may not repent of its 
rashness, and if any other Premier were in office we might as- 
sume that the Executive would supply the caution which the 
peers have wanted. By every consideration of birth and of sym- 
pathy with his order, Lord Derby ought to be the first man to 
enter his protest against the proceeding of Friday evening last 
week ; but, rashness itself, he will gainsay his own resolve and 
his own judgment. It would scarcely be too much to assert that 


We remember well after | 





the rashness of his second thoughts would go far enough to intro- | 


duce a Reform Bill, or even admit a Jew into parliament; how | ¥%s - L 
| their sons should have their lands—though attainders are strewed 


then can we assume that the Stanley of Derby will not abet Lord 
Redesdale in excluding an ancient Baron trom access to his 
rights ?_ For that is the drift of Lord Redesdale’s motion. 

The address stated that there are a large number of baronies in 
abeyance ; that within the last century several petitions have been 
presented to the Crown by persons claiming to be co-heirs of such 
peerages; that the laborious investigation consequent on refer- 
ence to the House of Lords, according to the ancient custom, inter- 
feres with the judicial business of the House ; that when a barony 
is called out of abeyance the peer who is newly created takes 
precedence, so that the third bord Botetourt took precedence of 
the seventeenth Lord Audley, and of the fifteenth Lord Stourton ; 
and a peer now newly created might take precedence of the nine- 
teenth Lord Clinton, the twenty-first Lord Girey de Ruthyn, and 
twenty-second Lord Dacre, Wherefore the House has prayed her 
Majesty to reconsider the custom of referring such petitions to the 
House of Lords, when it shall appear that the pecrage claimed 
has been ‘in abeyance for more than ——-—--— years.” 


limit. 

_ Now what is this calling peerages out of abeyance? The word 
is derived from the French ‘ bayer,” to gape with open mouth, — 
the yacant scat “ yawning” for an occupant. It presupposes 


Lord 
Campbell threw out the hint that one hundred years might be the | 


ascertained. Lord Redesdale speaks of the practice of calling 
peerages out of abeyance as new, but the instance which he cites 
as the first, took place in 1604, two centuries and a half ago; 
In that 
ease the House of Lords wished to avoid the difliculty of deter- 
mining who was the heir to the Barony of Abergavenny, and it 
relieved itself of the doubt of deciding between two claimants for 
that Barony by inducing the Crown to call out of abeyance the Ba- 
rouy of Despencer. But in that case, be it observed, the two 
highest authorities on such subjects, the Crown and the House of 
Lords, evidently desired to carry out a decision in accordance 
with the spirit and antecedents of the relations between the 
Throne and the Peers. It is not simple temporary suspension of 
a title which constitutes abeyance, for until a Barony shall have 
descended through two or three generations, the succession being 
established by the writ of summons, it has not become an herit- 


| able possession; but having once ee its existence by that 


means, the title without being extinguished, may be suspended, 
in more than one way. For instance, in a peerage descending to 
male heirs there may be a defect of male heirs in the next gene- 
ration, though not subsequently. In a peerage descending to the 
female issue, the title may be ont a by copareencry, and af- 
terwards recovered by a male heir in a subsequent generation, or 
taken by one of the daughters should the death of the others ter- 
minate the coparcenery. In the records of some families we shall 
find more than one suspension of the title, as in the Earldom of 
Ferrars, where there have been two. In all these cases, as we 
have said, the title continues to exist : it is lying, as it were, like 
an ancient sword, in a house where there are none but daughters, 
to be taken up again as soon as the proper hand shall appear 
to take it up. 

We have noted the importance of the date which furnishes the 
first precedent for this process of recruiting, or rather maintain- 
ing, the numbers of the House of Lords. It is usually considered 
that the reign of Henry the Third marks the most distinct com- 
mencement of the settled law in this country; but it is to be ob- 
served that the Peers claimed and exercised authorities more or 
less independent of the Crown, and resting upon sume kind of 
substantive rights, down to a far later period; the Tudors them- 
selves accepting the support of the Barons in their conflicts with 
the Plantagenets, as the Plantagenets had in their conflicts with 
each other. When we come to the times of the Stuarts we find 
the King dealing more with the Peers and Commons as bodies, 
divided, no doubt, butstill acting in accordance with the general law 
ofthe country, and not the individual power of this or that Baron, 
The reign of Henry the Eighth, with the Reformation, in many 
respects reflected the anterior reign of Henry the Fifth, with its 
Lollard conspiracies ; but, accompanying the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, introduced so much for the convenience and satisfaction of 
the King, there was an extended recognition of recorded law. 
Political conflicts, whether carried on by the Crown, by powerful 
nobles, or by the reformers, were waged more in the name of our 
institutions than of individuals, and were practically aided by 
those institutions as such. From that time, therefore, the Peers 
derived their greatest power and authority from the general body 
of their own House; whereas during an earlier epoch, the close 
of which may be roughly fixed before Henry the Eighth’s reign, 
the power of the Peers was to a great extent an aggregate of their 
individual power, and at first was principally so. Still the oecu- 
pants of seats in the Upper House necessarily traced their claim 
to some kind of origin; the first unquestionably was tenure, the 
barony being conferred by the Crown,—in very early times by a 
conquering Crown—as a species of local government,—a trust 
granted to one who held his lord the king’s lands in fee upon 
condition of rendering certain services in return, ‘The baron 
counted himself amongst the body of barons because he held the 
barony, to say nothing of the important fact that he wore a sword. 
And also, if he was a bold, generous, clever man, because his local 
retainers would spend their lives in his service as he would in the 
king’s. Such gifts went by descent, partly because the Crown 
Was never powerful enough to resist the claim of the Peers that 


about in history like nuts in a country lane, so easy was it for 
the Crown sometimes to crush peer and peerage under the iron 
heel of still greater pewer. Sometimes the claim of the heir 
would be questioned, and then his proof of the succession was a 
reference to his father’s writ of summons. Some of the older 
peers, though their number is waning every generation, still sit 
by that ancient title. The more recent and more common evi- 
dence is the original patent from the Crown to the peer, which, in 
many instances, is so little a question of archwology that there is 
no ditliculty in discovering it; Lord Redesdale, for example, 
could establish his peerage from the very origin without any 
trouble or doubt. These brief allusions to well-known facts are 
enough to show the various modes in which the titles of the peers 
originated, From the time of the Revolution and the settlement 
it may be considered that the constitution of the House was better 
defined, but we still have examples of all the various origins. It has 
been understood that one peerage at least has continued its existence 
by virtue of tenure—the Earldom of Arundel, which is reputed to 
be enjoyed by the holding of Arundel Castle.* Another claim is 

* Would the sale of Arundel Castle forfeit the Earldom ? Would the 
Earldom pass to the purchaser? The second question may of course be 
answered in the negative ; and so, probably, the first; though the Duke of 
Norfolk would scarcely like to try the point practically. 
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now urged for an Earldom placed in suspension on very doubtful | dence with the Due de Richelieu, recognized the absence of any 
Ss 


unds 4 a 
ule a violence must be done to the history of the British 


peerage should the claim be disallowed simply because recent in- 
stances are in some degree wanted. ‘ Nudlum tempus occurrit 
regi” ; but the title of the baron is as old as that of the King, 
and in far more instances, at various points in our history, has 
the displaced heir to a barony recovered his title ; so that we may 
say with even greater foree, nulla tempus oceurrd baroni, 

Of late years a prejudice has arisen against this claim to barony 
by tenure, and the pending claim is, with no little moral injustice, 
prejudged in the minds of many. Another prerogative of the 
Crown was lately asserted only to be denied,—that of creating 
life-pecrages. Granted that the claim was doubtful, it is a fact 
that it has now been settled in the negative; and consequently 
another supposed portal of admission to the House of Peers has 
been closed. Lord Redesdale now proposes to shut up another 
door. The Peers being the natural conservators of what 1s ancicnt 
in this country, he proposes to disqualify them, if the claim to a 
suspended title be too ancient. He does so in the very teeth 
of the spirit of inheritance by descent. A peerage falls into 
abeyance, say, because, where it has descended to the heir male, 


no heir male presents himself—there are none but daughters,— | 


none but daughters perhaps in two or three more gencrations, 
The family may descend in the social scale, and may for a time be 
ignorant of its rights. 
as Countess at the washing tub. But as soon as an heir male in 
the direct line of deseent shall be born in that family, so soon arc 
his full rights born along with him; and, properly speaking, he 
claims of the Crown and of his peers, not a grant of his title, but 
a record of it. The third Lord Botetourt would hold his title by 
as many generations as the seventeenth Lord Audley--weould be 
an older Baron, a more ancient peer, and would justly take 
precedence. 

It is natural that a Peer of a very recent creation should feel a 
jealousy of those ancieut precedencies, but the whole body of 
Peers ought to feel still more jealous of the rights and econstitu- 
tion of their body. Let us observe that this proceeding of Lord 
Redesdale is tantamount to an admission that the constitution of 
the Lords may be revised, that it may be ditierent from what it 
is at pres ut. Surely this is ve ry indisereet; for does it not force 
upon us the formidable question, what is the constitution of the 
House of Lords What ave the Peers now ; what are they in point 
of fact as well as of law ? Asa matter of fact we find that the House 


A lady, it has been said, has been saluted | 


of Lords is a chamber representing—we were guing to say the high- | 


born classes of this country, only we remember how many new ly 
risen Peers there are in the body. We must say, the richer 
classes, and, as a matter of usage and fact, usually those of the 
richer classes who have connected themselyes with the land. Yet 
even that condition is not by any means essential, for we have 
professional Veers,—military, naval and legal Peers, whose 
connexion with the land is an afterthought. The pecrs 
represent the richer classes of the country, but not by 
election, they do so partly by deseent, and partly by nomina- 
tion. They have lately shown themselves, and sometimes very 
inconveniently, to be in anything but harmony with the general 


feeling and declared opinion of the whole country, opposed to the | 
Crown, Government, Commons, Press—there was no press when 


the peers were first created—and to the Public in general. But 
we respect them because they are so ancient, because their origin 
has upon the whole been so little tampered with, because they are 
a power of themselves, of separate origin, independent, standing 
between the Crown and the Commons. If we are to consider that 
the constitution of the House of Lords may be revised, Man- 
chester will be aflame with the opportunity for new and damaging 
inquiries; the whole pushing middle class of the country, the 
moneyocracy, the millocracy, will be roused; and who shall say 
where such inquirics may stop, to what suggestions they may give 
birth? Yct it is a pedantic he that gives birth to such ideas, 


and it is a sleepy House of Lords which countersigns his prayer | 


for an inquiry that the Chartists themsclves never dreamed of. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE ON THE HIGH SEA, 
Wnuar an advantage it would be for this country if we could 
always possess a man like Lord Lyndhurst! He is endowed 
with a keen mind of an irresistibly practical turn, and great logi- 
cal acumen developed to the highest degree by legal study. He 


has outgrown party, and yet survived to take up and explain the | 


most intricate and delicate questions, He does so, as a judge should, 
by stripping them of all the irrelevant considerations which obseure 
the truth, and laying the naked facts, disposed in the most na- 
tural order, befvre public opinion. If we are greatly puzzled by 
some question of foreign affairs or public law, Lord Lyndhurst 
steps forward and ‘“ charges the jury ” with one of those analy- 
tical disquisitions, and then we have no difficulty in finding the 
verdict. He has thus, in the speech which he delivered before the 
close of the session, helped us in the matter of Search and 
Visit, which the late Government continues to make a merit of 
not surrendering, while the present Government equally boasts 
of having definitively surrendered it. Both things cannot have 
been done, and both cannot be justly a matter of boast. The 
public head _had become fairly puzzled by these counter-vaunt- 
ings, when Lord Lyndhurst intervened, explaining to us that the 
right of visit and search could not have been maintained by the 


indeed,—that of Berkeley,—by the same title; and | system by which the cruisers of one country could visit the vesse 


of the other. As Lord Lyndhurst explained, a supererogatory ob- 
security has been imported into the English discussion by an at- 
tempt to discriminate between the right of visit and of search, for 
the visit is useless unless there be some search to identify the na- 
tionality of a ship, and both are included in the continental ex- 
pression for the one act, the one right, ‘ /e droit de visite.” 

Lord Aberdeen, indeed, is still not quite clear upon the subject. 
He *‘ hears with great astcnishment of anything that could give 
rise to complaint on the part of the American Government sinc 
the whole question was perfectly and satisfactorily settled in 1842 
and 1843, between Mr. Webster and Lord Ashburton ;” and 
“twenty years ago we repudiated the assertion of any such right.” 
Lord Aberdeen does not appear to perceive that a “right” which 
is definitively abandoned twenty years ago may, in some form or 
other, be asserted, insinuated, acted upon, or revived by encroach- 
ment, under some intermediate Ministry ; and it the present Go- 
vernment can claim any merit at all, it is that of having, in terms 
that cannot be mistaken, declared that henceforward the admin- 
istration of this country must be in accordance with the judgment 
of Stowell and of Storey, and the dictate of public law. 

Lord Malmesbury has a still mere exquisite satisfaction for thi 
public of this country, in the announcement that “the American 
Government has agreed to entertain and consider, in a fair spirit, 
any suggestions we may make in order to obtain some security 
against the fraudulent adoption of the American flag.” Now we 
have of course no further information on this subject than Lord 
Malmesbury has, but we must avow our belief that all the “ con- 
sideration” which the American Government may bestow upon 
the subject will end, as official *‘ consideration ” usually does, in 
the expression of regret that the hopes which it has kept alive 
must be finally extinguished. We fully expect to find that the 
invention of the American Government, and indeed of the Eng- 
lish Goverument, will not bring forth any scheme by whieh the 
oflicers of one country can test the genuine or fraudulent charae- 
ter of the flag of another country borne by a ship on the high 
scas, 

It is indeed very doubtful whether any such authority eould be 
delegated by one country to the officers of another, One of the 
weakest points in the system maintained by the slave-trade sup- 
pression treaties is oceasioned by this conventional plan which calls 
into being a police animated by national prejudices and armed 
with authority to act upon aliens who are equally alive to na- 
tional susceptibilities. It is giving French police the right of 
domiciliary visit in English houses, and rice cersd; an arrange- 
ment which bureaucratic governments might “settle” between 
themselves, but which would not work for a single day, 

It seems then that we must be content to drop the subject, — It 
is proclaimed that ship-masters may fraudulently hoist the flag 
of a country to which they do not belong, and that the war-ships 
of other countries must ‘respect the flag’—that is, the mere 
colour and configuration of the bunting must dcter the oflicers of 
those foreign war-ships from boarding the ship that bears it. 
This is a practical absurdity ; but our civilization has not yet got 
far cnough to cure the defect. We have in truth as yet no tri- 
bunal cither for enlarging the legislation of public law, or for 
administering the law by any public, that is, international au- 
thority; and this question of visit is only one of the difficulties 
which will press upon us as the traffic of the seas shall increase. 
The want was felt in 1815, when Lord Castlereagh invited the 
French Government to establish some system by which cruisers 
could visit the vessels of either country; but we suspect it will, 
for generations to come, be impossible to entrust any such com- 
mission to the officers of any one country, The fact is, that public 
law, as at present constituted, can scarcely be brought to recognize 
any offence except breach of treaties, which cannot be anything 
more than mala prohibita, and very ancient offences, the mala in se 
denounced by antique authorities. For modern crimes public 
justice is blind, and notwithstanding the increase of the traflie of 
the highways, wrong may go unchecked and laugh in the total 
absence of police, If there were a little more disposition to sin- 
cere codperation among states, this flagrant want would soon be 
supplied. It would have to be done, however, not under the au- 
thority of one nation against another, but of all nations against 
any individual offender. Possibly at that convenient date, 
‘some day,” a conference of civilized states may be assembled in 
order to consider the means of controlling offences which are re- 
cognized as such by all civilized states, ‘To admit the want will 
be the first step to supplying the machinery; and then such a 
conference as we have imagined would be the proper department 
for issuing the commission, Then again we might have before 
our eyes such a thing as a police of the high seas sailing under a 
commission from all the states, in order to ascertain the nationality 
of every ship afloat should it come in question, and to contro] 
abuscs at public law, marine pettifogging, or pocket-picking, as 


| well as the grand ma/um in se, piracy. 


late Government, nor abandoned by the present, because it was | 


specifically settled long ago, when Lord Castlereagh, in correspon- 


We say all the states advisedly, not only because the whole of 
the civilized world would have an interest in maintaining erder, 
but because the publie opinion of the whole world would be 
needed to give its sanction to an international police, and thus tu 
prevent its being suspected of national favouritism. Should any 
such measure be definitively settled, we should have the first step 
towards that great want of the future, an international adminis- 
tration; and it is to be observed that almost all sound govern- 
ment, almost all government, has begun at the bottom—the insti- 
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tution of a police to supersede the necessity of individual self- 
defence, wal ae to preserve order and economise human suffering. 

It is a question of the future, but let us observe that the dis- 
tinct perception of any future improvement is always of the great- 
est present use, to maintain the healthy tone of public opinion, to 


guide conscience in the meanwhile, and to support the hopes of 


the loyal —— to keep up, as it were, the spirits of the Nations. 





ENGLISH SCULPTURE AND THE WELLINGTON 
MONUMENT. 
*< T cannot build a public institution,” said Punch, in the cha- 
racter of “ John Bull”; “I cannot make a statue,” he remarked 


in one of the wittiest little poems ever published, dpropos to the | 
llow- | 


statue which surmounts the arch at Hyde Park Corner. 
ever “ fast”? our days have become,—although we have seen a 
constitutional kingdom developed, with Turin for its capital, in 
seven or cight years,—we, the great English people, have not made 
the same advance in art which the Italians have in consti- 
tutionalism We have arrived at another Wellington monument, 
the national one, which is to be set up in St. Paul’s; and before 
it is begun we have it stated on official authority that everybody is 
dissatistied, and it cannot be helped. We have tried the routine 
methods of testing the ability of the artist, and all without sue- 
cess. 
ment,” says Sir Benjamin Hall, who got up the exhibition, ‘ was 
a failure.’ 
but, with all deference for Lord John Manners, the judges did 


“The exhibition of designs for the Wellington monu- 


No fewer than eighty-three designs were sent in; | 


say that not one was worthy of being executed; for though, as 
d A : 


he says, ‘ they left this point in the dark,” they more than im- 
plied that something better was decidedly wanted before any de- 
sign should ultimately be chosen. 
present administration, has set aside the judgment of Sir Benja- 


reasons, In the classie climates of Greece and Italy, where high 
public considerations justified public games, where the prizemen 
contended unencumbered by any species of clothing, under that 
genial sky, viewing the model with the keen eyes of Greek art, 
the sculptor grew up in the very habit of seeing the human form 
in every attitude of agile exertion, while the mind was intent 
upon the object of pursuit; the gesture, the attitude, the expres- 
sion being entirely unstudied and animated by the very freshness 
of life and motive. Under such circumstances, the aspect of the 
human face divine, the pose of the body, the composition of the 
limbs, the ever moving contour of the outline, became as familiar 
to the sculptor’s sight as the flash of the gun to the soldier’s; for 
be it observed, the aspect of form and expression is, in all cases of 
energetic action, as transient as the flash of the gun. The 
swell of the muscle in the contraction that precedes the moyve- 
ment is gone almost before the action commences; no model can 
exhibit it, but it must be abiding in the thoughts of the seulptor 
if he is to reproduce it in the living stone. There is another rea- 
son why the modern sculptor is trammelled in his art. In our high] 

civilized day, with the A division pervading the West End, wit 

polite society keeping a moral check upon the more lively manifesta- 
tions of human nature, we seldom see passion, or its child, action, 
in any heightened aspect ; and the ales grows up literally un- 
familiar with those aspects of human nature which strike upon 
the instincts and command the recognition of mankind. For 
art which is to be immortal must draw its inspiration from feelings 
that are superior to manners; but in our day when “ manners 
make the man,” where is the artist patronised by good society and 
rising in his profession whe can, even in his studio, break away 
from controul, and escape that moral A division?’ Third reason 


| —the eritie who might correct, controul, or reanimate the sculp- 


Lord John Manners, in his | 


min Hall’s Commissioners, and has selected one of the prize-hold- | 
ers, though not the chief; but has selected him under peculiar | 
' 


conditions. Mr. Stephens, the young man who is reputed to have 


made the most pleasing design, is, as Lord John Manners tells us, | 


“ready to make such alterations on his model as the altered site 
might render necessary”; so that the genius of seulpture succumbs 
to the Department of Public Works. The British Michel Angelo, 
the London John of Bologna, consents to be edited by Lord John 
Manners or Lord John Manners’s clerks. If we look back to the 


| undressed Germanicus of the Greek School. 


ancient days of Sir William Molesworth, who came after Lord | 
| to accomplish this impracticable compromise, breaks its own head 


John Manners’s previous reign of 1852, we find no better results. 
Sir William invited four sculptors to send in designs, Mr. Baily, 
Mr. Foley, Mr. Gibson, and Baron Marochetti; but two of the 
four considered themselves to be excluded by the humiliating 


condition that they should compete; and the other two, Mr. | 


Baily and Mr. Foley, were not considered to have produced 
designs worthy of the occasion—at least that was the official 
judgment. This certainly amounts to universal failure. Com- 
agers may serve to test contracts for army clothing, or chimneys 
‘0 


r steam-ships and factories—though even there it is not by 


itself a certain test; but in this matter of monuments it ob- 
viously reduces Art to the level of a contract system; we obtain 
not works of art, but goods; and though they may be ‘ equal to 
ttern,” they are not equal even to the Downing Street or 
hitehall estimate of art. The Phidias or Michel Angelo of that 
régime cannot rise to the blue-book level. 
r. Stuart Wortley has come to the rescue, and has made a 
hopeless attempt to lead the Government and Parliament in a 
new path. This kind of mechanical competition which excludes 
- the Marochetti, baffles the Baily, disgusts the Gibson, and ham- 
rs even the Stephens, is unworthy of employment in such be- 
f, and Mr. Wortley would replace it by the higher stimulus of 
emulation. Invite designs, he says, from a given number of 
artists, pay each man for the work that he does, and let the 
representatives of the nation, who is the purchaser of those works, 
choose that which seems best, Here is emulation, but not com- 
tition; and it is at all events a more generous appeal to Art. 
ut it surpasses the comprehension of Lord John Manners to see 
in what respect this emulation would be different from competi- 
tion; and when all is done, we should still have to leave the 
choice to “ the judge”: now who is the judge? The mob as- 
sembling in Westminster Hall to look at an exhibition of designs 
ives no distinct utterance, and could scarcely guide us if it did; 
e mob having a very indifferent school in the sculptures and 
buildings of the metropolis. The creator of the commission, Sir 
Benjamin Hall, declares that the whole thing is a failure. Even 
a Sir William Molesworth does not feel such confidence in his 


tor, is himself doubly under the incubus of this anti-sculpturesque 
spirit ; for while he sees not the original of sculpture around him, 
e converso, he learns a bad lesson from the schools. Failing to 
obtain living material, the sculptor looks back to the prae-Ada- 
mite age of Art,—disentombs the creations of Phidias or Praxiteles, 
and tries to adapt them to modern purposes by a compromise which 
he makes—a statue of Peel, for instance, isa sort of cross between 
a wooden fac-simile of Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait and the 
But this attempt to 
coax coat and trowsers and great coat into having the air of the 
toga and no trowsers proves, as we might anticipate, a clumsy 
failure ; and Sculpture, which pursues its vocation in the attempt 


against the intractable block of stone; for marble has too much 
solid sense to aid in the ridiculous joke. 

Yet we might deny that the sense of life, the perception of 
physical action, the power to descry passion or the capacity to 
reproduce it, have disappeared from British genius. There are 
still on the stage countrymen and countrywomen of Shakspeare, 
who, if they do not exactly vie with Edmund Kean or the 
greatest actors of the past, still show that they understand what 
is emotion of the highest and liveliest kind, and can reproduce it 
in its outward aspect. Imagine a dark-eyed woman of Spain ; one 
who has known the full enjoyment of life, but who now stands 
with her infant in her arms, suffering those pangs of hunger that 
show themselves in a haggard fall of her magnificent face, yet 
trouble her heart still more for the sake of her infant, who asks 
charity of the hard heart of pompous priesthood, and asks in 
vain; who stands erect with the sense of suffering, ennobled with 
the unaffected dignity of well-developed form, graceful in pose 
and even in drapery under the coarse blanket cloak,—take 
such a creation of nature, breathing life and passion, and you 
will find, as John Philip can witness, that the English 
artist can appropriate that living figure, with its every pas- 
sing trait of organic life, and fix it immortally on the canvass, 
The same powerful sympathy, the same trained eye, and the 
same disciplined hand, using the mallet and chisel upon the stone, 
could reproduce that model of life as well as it has been 


| reproduced with the pencil and pigments upon the canvass. Nay, 


the photograph, which is daily multiplying a vast gallery of Art 
snatched from the very face of Nature itself, is soon appreciated 
and understood, even by the million who, if the proposition be 


| put to them, have suflicient insight to admit that the mirror of 


nature confirms the organic art of Titian or Raphael, Phidias or 
Praxiteles. Indeed there are works by Marochetti himself, not, 


| perhaps, in the very “highest” style of classie repose, which 


own discrimination or in the public taste, as to select the sculptor | 


whom his own preference or general fame points out as the best ; 
he chooses something less than a half dozen of those who are 
thought to be best, and damps the genius of all by mortifying 
conditions. If Mr. Stuart Wortley asks for a better mode of 
judgment, Lord John Manners tells him that there are “ other 
gentlemen who are at least as competent as himself to form a 
judgment”; and while everybody is confessing that Mr. Ste- 

hen’s pleasing design is undoubtedly susceptible of improvement, 

. Coningham declares that “any one who has examined it 
must have been struck with its superiority in point of conception 
and execution.” 

Now what does all this mean? Are we to confess, as the facts 
indeed seem to imply, though we are slow to admit it, that Eng- 
lish genius is totally incapable of handling art with mastery ? 
In sculpture we might account for the fact, if a fact, by obvious 


show that he ean teach the stone to live. We have the materials, 
therefore, and we have the possibility of the artist; the impos- 
sibility seems to lie in the judge. 

And one reason we truly believe is nothing more than this, that 
those who affect to be cognoscenti, who get appointed on Com- 
missions and are consulted by the publie departments, speak in 
vague words about ‘ Art,” and its “design, conception, and ex- 
pression,” “grace,” ‘composition,’ and all that sort of thing ; 
when there is not an action or a passion to be delineated, nota 
trait of Art itself, that cannot be reduced to a test of the plainest 
matter of fact, the most tangible lineaments of physiology, and 
explained in the simplest of living languages. Let us tell the 
artist what we want in the model, and what we want it for, and 
if he knows that he shall be judged by these matter-of-fact tests, 
which regulated the work of painters and sculptors in the greatest 
school of Italy or Greece, ‘‘ the demand,” under those conditions, 
is likely enough to produce “the supply.” 
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THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL’S REPORT. 

Tue Registrar-General is a strange power amongst us. He pre- 
sides admirably over a modern but most useful institution, which 
enables us to cast up the grand account of life and death in our 

pulation, and, dwelling in his household, he has a genius who 
inspires him to make large utterances on the causes of life and 
death ; insomuch that if we would only have the wisdom to carry 
out the counsel which flows from his lips—that is to say, is pub- 
lished by his department—we should render the whole kingdom 
happier, stronger, more obedient to the rules of the creation, and 
in every respect better for itself and for the mankind coming 
after. Now, in the last quarterly account of the Registrar- 
General it would appear, at once, that we are improving in our 
ways and degenerating. Strange anomaly, and yet most truc! 
Upon the whole, the rate of mortality in the great towns, in the 
unhealthy centres, has decreased during the century; but, again, 
the population most subjected to unhealthy influences is increas- 
ing. ‘The direct inference is, that while we have fewer deaths 
we have a larger amount of diminished life. It may be said that 
there is a larger infusion of death mingled with the life of the 
increasing halt of our population—the town half, Of 8,250,000 
living in rather close proximity to each other, the annual mor- 
tality is at the rate of nearly 25 in a thousand, while among 
9,700,000, in small towns and villages with a sparse population, 
the rate of mortality is not 20 in a thousand. But even in the 
country districts the rate of mortality is 3 in the thousand, in 
the town districts 8 in the thousand, above the rate which rules 
in comparatively healthy districts. In the quarter, there have 





been 27,355 deaths produced by poisons of various kinds engen- | 
defect of air or | 


dered in the atmosphere, in the water, in th 
light ; and these 27,355 deaths the Registrar-General pronounces 
to be ** unnatural deaths.” 
dwellings, impuritics of streets and gullies, impurities of the 
rivers—in London of the Thames. It is remarkable, that as the 
impurity of the Thames has increased the health of the metropolis 
has improved: why? Because, argues the Registrar-General, 
the indirect process of poisoning the river is not so bad as keeping 
the poison at home. 


Now, after all his wisdom, and it is great, the Registrar- | 


General is an adyocaie. He is an advocate of the ordinary man- 
ner of drainage, and is manifestly opposed to any change which 
should purify the Thames by reversing the order of purification 
and carrying away the refuse in detail from each house, He begs 


the question against any improved plan of that kind, and in so | 


far as he prejudges a case not yet thoroughly examined, we hold 
him to be in strict reason out of court. He writes with great 


ower and eloquence, and produces a corresponding impression, | 


The Zimes is deeply impressed, and lends to the cause that elo- 


quence which is its own and which will earry the conviction of 


the Registrar-General home to many minds that his own language 
would not so well reach. There is a man-of-the-world style in 
the Times, which, without lowering the subject-matter or the 
argument, is admirably suited to the market and to ‘ society,” 
which always suspects anything that approaches poctry, even 
when it comes in the form of a blue-book. ‘This is curious, for 
truth is always the raw material of poetry ; and poetry which is 
just is always true. But we must take society as we find it, and 
the Times certainly can speak to it in its own dialect with a very 
peculiar effect. The didactie epic of the Registrar-General is 
translated into a drama of daily life. The Zimes paints the de- 
generate races which people our populous quarters—* Shore- 
ditch, Bethnal Green, the Borough, Lambeth, all the river-side, 
Clerkenwell, Grays Inn Lane, and those numerous smaller dis- 
tricts for which the working-classes for one reason or other have 
obtained inalienable possession.” Here is the contrast to “the 
John Bull of story.” ‘* Deseribe one and you describe nearly all, 
for man is like man, woman like woman, child like child” — 

** As strangers can hardly tell two or three sisters from one another, you 
shall sce that all the people before you are of one family. The woman who 
steps out of a tripeshop with something under her shaw! is the merest double 
of that other who has made a very small purchase at the grocer’s, To say 
that they are pale, or thin, or plain, means nothing. 
many women who are happy, wise, and good, and who, we hope, will live 
long. But see the sunk cyes, the sharp corners of their faces, and the sort 
of wreck of expression, as if love and smiles and hope had gone. Some 
passion indeed there is which quickens them, and no doubt sometimes fires 
them. Their movements are hasty; light indeed is the weight they carry, 
but for the weight of cares ; and something between pertness and petulance 
assures us they still maintain a fight with the adverse circumstances which 
will one day overwhelm them. See the mysterious holes from which they 
emerge, as ants crowd in and out their underground courts and alleys. See 
their children playing over a gullyhole, and looking as if they had come out 
of it.” . . . . ** Divest the crowd of everything that may be considered pecu- 
liar and accidental. Take the average, or rather the whole, without excep- 
tions; and reflect that these are the children that are to be our future men 
and women,—these before us are the men and women that are to give us 


more children, to breed them, to teach them and train them, and make them | 


menand women. Shocking as it may seem, a plague once in twenty years 
seems but a light evil to so low a con:ition of humanity.” = 
Air makes race, says the Zimes. We have sunk to a low rate 
of mortality, yet ‘‘ there is no insurmountable reason why the air 
of London should not be as pure almost as sweet as that of Salis- 
bury Plain.” Most true, and if it were made so, that pale, lean, 
spiritless, abject, unsympathising and uncared-for population 
would be redeemed. But not simply because the drainage of 
London would be improved, its dwellings rendered more spacious, 
its streets broader, its air purer, its whole face more lightsome. 
This is the mistake. ‘‘ There is nothing like leather ”—nothing, 
with some folks, like drainage; and bad drainage being one of 


The grand causes are impurities of 


That may be said of 


| the direct causes of the deadly life of our great towns, it is 
assumed that good drainage would constitute the redemption 
of mankind. To construct a drain is a short cut to that redemp- 
tion ; a doctrine which would almost make the great subterranean 
works of Rome equivalent to Christianity. 

There are other causes beside bad drainage at work to produce 
these hideous effeets—ignorance, moral depravity, industrial de- 
pression, every predisposing cause of that strumous life which has 
strumous progeny. Now there is no doubt that a better economy 
would render the whole of that population more productive in its 
industry, more efficient in all the walks of life, more conducive to 
the wealth of the community and of individuals. If capital sunk 
freely on vast and distant objects—of civilizing India, or open- 
ing the Chinese empire—can be expected to realize returns, ‘ it 
will not fail when it is required to purify the air Englishmen 
breathe at home.’”’ Certainly not; but, your capitalist looks to 
have his returns begin at least within some few years. There 
are many applications of capital which would render our country 
more happy and wealthy if the amount could be sunk, forgotten 
for a generation, and allowed to make its returns to our children ; 
but the capitalist, at present, for want of better information, is 
governed exclusively by the law of “supply and demand,” which 
always means present demand and prompt supply. Indeed for 
any purpose of combined enterprise, society just now believes in 
no other law; though society in its studies, its thoughts, its af- 
fections, is exposing the narrowness and insufliciency of that law 
every day of its life. Hence its parrot ery, with a cruel literality 
of meaning, ‘* ide toi!” Hence the reliance on “ free trade,” 
when xo trade is free, but is trammelled by the most artificial 
and injurious circumstances that could have been brought to- 
gether in the anarchy of half government. Thus it is that mil- 
lions of our fellow-subjects are herded together without any kind 
of marshaling; that the power of establishing or maintaining a 
‘nuisance ” is wanna as a “right,” merchantable and pro- 
teeted by the law; and thus it is that, in this Christian land, 
men responsible for ruling the country, pass through the quarters 
| described by the Zimes, where humanity seems to have come out 
| of the gully-holes over which it swarms, and do not care! It 
| may, indeed, be said with profound truth, that the air of London 
could be made ‘as pure and sweet as that of Salisbury Plain” — 
quite as pure, perhaps even sweeter; and if it were so made, un- 
doubtedly the race would be restored to its full health and life ; 
but in the process some other things would be mended besides our 
drains. 





Letters ta the Editar. 


THE MILITIA, 

Smr—IIaving observed lately some notice in your columns of the militia, 
I would wish the attention of the public to be called to the following facts. 

There are too many oflicers, by a large proportion, for the number of men 
in several of the regiments 600 and 700 of all ranks have nearly 40 instead 
r which would be ample. 

The Adjutants who are working have about 70/, a year less pay than those 
at home with their wives and families. 

The regiments now embodied and thoroughly disciplined are wearying 
for their homes, about one-fourth of the men being married and separated ; 
whilst those disembodied feel, from the misfortune of being badly drifted, and 
having bad commanding-ofticers, that they have a slur cast on them, Surely 
| these should be called out, and thus rendered efficient, thereby doubling the 
strength of the army, and adopting a course which would supply volun- 
teers quickly to the regular army, and render the militia more popular, 

I remain, &e., X&e., A ConsTanT READER, 


HUDSON’S 





rERRITORY, 
Belfast, 27th July 1858. 

Sm—There is no doubt that Ministers have taken the only course that 
was open to them, in providing New Caledonia with a despotic provisional 
government. ‘The system of the United States under similar circumstances 
is in theory the same, though in practice largely modified by Lynch law; 
for an American “ territory’? before its erection into a state is governed 
directly from Washington, 

But in the case of the Hudson's Bay territory, there is time for considera 
tion; and we are not confined to only one possible course. We may retain 
the present state of things, or we may annex the country to Canada, or we 
may found an entirely new colony. Now, of these three courses the last is 
decidedly the worst. If the opening up and colonizing of the territory is a 
work that would not pay in the hands of the Canadians, to whose country it 
adjoins, it most certainly would be even « worse job in our own hands, It 
is necessary for the Colonial Office to undertake the government of a new 
colony when the way to it is by sea, but certainly not when it is the back- 
ground of an old and prosperous colony. At the same time, it is most unde- 
sirable that any cause of complaint should remain by keeping the country 
virtually closed against colonization by the Hudson’s Bay Company’s mo- 
nopoly. The most satisfactory arrangement by far would be the annexa- 
tion of the gountry to Canada, at least so much of it as can possibly be 
| available for colonization. But it is said that Canada will not take the gift 
of it, on the very reasonable conditions of paying compensation to the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, and undertaking the expense of opening up and go- 
verning the country. If Canada refuses to take the country off the hands 
of the Company on these terms, is that any reason for our encumbering our- 
selves with it? The right way will be to let the Company remain in_pos- 
session, until such time as Canada is willing to take possession on the above 
mentioned terms; and the Company, on the expiration of its present lease, 
ought to be retained in the position merely of a tenant-at-will. 

It is absurd to say that the Company has prevented the colonization 
of its territory. The tide of colonization as not yet reached the frontier of 
the territory; if it had, no merely legal barriers could have kept it out, and 
many years might have yet elapsed before the qoutes was rea oy wanted 
colonization, had not the discovery of gold in New Caledonia su dealy given 
it importance. We have long been talking of the establishment of a direct 
land communication between the Atlantic and the Pacific through British 
territory; but so long as no Pacific terminus was in existence, it was little 
more than a subject of talk, The case, however, is now very different. Im- 
portant British colonies now exist on the Atlantic and on the Pacific, sepa- 
rated by the wide extent of North America; but the region between them 
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is healthy and fertile, or at least not barren, all the way, and contain many 
navigable lakes and rivers, and no mountains of any formidable height. This is 
the region which it is proposed to take from the Hudson’s Bay Company. A 
glance at the map of North America, or, still better, at the globe, is sutticientto 
show that the shortest route from Montreal to the Pacitic lies north of the 
Great Lakes and through the Hudson’s i Company’s territory ; and the 

hysical difficulties of this route are much 
| ae h the territory of the United States. 
waterless desert of Utah ; and to the north of this, between the sources of the 
Missouri and those of the Columbia, is a region which Washington Irving, 
in his “* Astoria,” describes as consisting of barren mountains and frightful 
ravines. In the British territory, on the contrary, there is a pass through 
the Rocky Mountains which Sir George Simpson, in his ‘* Gretiond Journey 
round the North,’’ describes as presenting no obstacle whatever to the 
traveller. 

These facts make the construction of a railway through British territory 
to the Pacific an enterprise that ought to be commenced without loss of 
time ; and it may be easily commenced, and continued, without risking any 

ublic money, by the American system of granting lands along the proposed 
ine to the railway company ; each section of land should become the property 
of the company so soon vs the corresponding section of the railway is finished, 
Thus the sales of land would supply the funds for making the railway ; and 
in ease of the enterprise proving a hopelessly unpromising one, it could be 
abandoned after the first few sections were made, to be resumed in a future 
generation. 

Independently of this, the Hudson's Bay territory may easily be made 
much more accesible than at present. Sir George Simpson's ** Overland 


Journey ”’ seems to me to contain proof that the route between Lake Su- | 


— and Lake Winnipeg may be canalised at a moderate expense. 
eyond Lake Winnipeg, the Saskatchewan is navigable almost to its source 
in the Rocky Mountains, with the interruption of only one rapid. Lake 
Superior, also, and the rest of the upper lakes, may be rendered much mor: 
accessible from the ocean than at present, by the formation of a canal from 
the Ottawa through Lake Aipissing to Lake Huron. 

We often hear the whole Hudson's Bay territory spoken of as a frozen 
desert. This is true only of the northern part ; the southern part, through 


which any communication between the Atlantic and the DPacitie must pass, | 


is capable of ripening wheat, and produces timber. The Russians established 
a route to the Pacific through Siberia under much greater difficulties, for 
before they obtained possession of the Amoor, the eastern part of the route 
lay north of the limit of corn cultivation. 

When a practicable communication is opened between Canada and the 
Pacific, it will be time to think of uniting all British America into a single 
state, under the British Crown, and called by the title of a kingdom, not a 
colony; which, if the United States hold together, may serve hereafter as a 
balance to their power; or, if they ruin themselves with their political ex- 
cesses, may, in a future age, act in North America the part of Macedonia in 
degencrate Greeee. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 


157 Fenchurch Stree - 6th . lugust 1858, 
Sm—We appeal to your sense of justice to allow us to correct a misappre- 
hension under which you evidently laboured in writing the article which 
appeared in the Speefator of the 2ith ultimo, referring to the destruction 
of our property at Uleaborg, in the Gulf of Bothnia, That property con- 
sisted not of timber available for war purposes, but of boards and deals 
from one inch to three inches in thickness, and short lengths. You will see 
that this simple fact relieves us from the charge of seeking compensation for 
the destruction of *‘ materials of war’’—and, moreover, the treaty of 1801, 
between England and Russia, provides that deals, timber, and many other 
articles, (the natural produce of Russia,) shall not be deemed contraband of 
war in case of any war breaking out any time. 
We remain, Sir, your obedient servants, 
Maruieson and Rirrer. 


Fine Arts. 


THE ARUNDEL SOCIPTY. 

The publications of the Arundel Socicty for the eighth year of its 
existence (1856), only recently issued, commence the series of engravings 
after the great Italian frescoes of which Mr. Layard took tracings a few 
years ago. Mr, Layard’s laborious exertions in this enterprise can 

ardly be too warmly applauded in the interest of art, more especially 
when the neglected, ruinous, or perishing condition of the original 
frescoes, as of so many others all over Italy, is borne in mind ; and the 
liberality with which he has presented these most valuable records to the 
Arundel Socicty, and jot we wang at his own risk, the engraving of the 
first specimen, is worthy of the spirit in which he toiled. We need 
hardly add that, with such an addition to its own ordinary annual issue, 
the Society makes its subscribers an unprecedented return for their 
guineas, 

The specimen selected by Mr. Layard is the fresco by Perugino, at 
Panicale, of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian ; which is published in the 
form of a chromo-lithograph by Mr. Vincent Brooks, 23 inches high by 
23 broad, from a water-colour copy of the same size made by Signor 
Mariannecci, a Roman artist. As a typical example of Perugino, it 
might be difficult indeed to find anything more cligible than this fresco. 
Its eminence in this respect, however, implies, to our thinking, some 
grave objection to it on the ground of art. Perugino is an anti-natural 
painter, petting every recondite fancy of his own for castigated or 
sublimated expression, formal symmetry of grouping and architectural 
arrangement, idealistic presentment of subject, and the like; and, when 
he allows himself full swing, as in this case, the result is something not 
in the least answering to any real straightforward conception of the facts, 
and very alien indeed from the sympathies of us poor workaday men 
and women. Perugino lives in a raretied atmosphere of his own, wear- 
ing on his rather pinched visage one of those self-complacent smiles 
which he bestows equally upon a cherub, a martyr, and an executioner ; 
and he finds it very extraordinary that other men choke in that air, and 
prefer to live lower down in a grosscr. But so they do, and so they 
always will and ought; and, while they will hug a Giotto, a Masaccio, 
or a Bellini, as a friend, there will ever be a corner in their hearts which 
rebels against a Perugino, and hints to him that there is a narrowness in 
his elevation, and even a spice of what vulgar moderns call “ prigyish- 
ness’”’ in his predilections. So much by way of caveat against a 
Peruginism “ pure and simple,” like that before us, and without 
derogating from due recognition of the master’s noble gifts. Mr. 
Vincent Brooks’s chromo-lithograph is delicately and carefully done. It 
is accompanied by five lithographed outlines, on a large scale, of the 
Upper rtions of the principal figures—the saint and the four archers; 
valuable aids towards a deliberate study of the work. It is to be 


less than those of the routes | 


East of California lies the | “e 4 
- 4 loving and solemn spirit in it: the Hiring of Judas is remarkable for the 


regretted that these otherwise acccptable outlines are deformed by that 
ugly, vulgar, and false manner of contour-drawing which makes some of 
the lines thicker and blacker than others. 

Along with Mr. Layard’s Peruginos come two more of the wood-cut 
series from the Giottos of the Arena Chapel; and a general view of the 
chapel itself, also in chromolithography by Mr. Brooks. The Last 
Supper is one of the less interesting of the Giottos, though still with a 


arid, prying face of the betraycr, and for the conception of the Devil at 
his elbow, who, though little more in form than a mere childish carica- 
ture, is deadly and dreadful not the less. The view of the Arena Chapel 
is executed from a drawing by Mrs, Hifford Burr, who, with no infe- 
rior enthusiasm and persistence, coéperated with Mr, Layard in his stu- 
dies. It forms a very large and striking chromolithograph, including, 
with strong definition, many of the frescoes and decorative details; and, 
if it is the trustworthy transcript which it purports to be, possesses a 
very high degree of interest. But we have with concern heard it main- 
tained, and that by persons whose asscrtion is not to be slighted, that some 
liberties have been taken with the subject, apparently in order to get as 


| much into the picture as possible; and Mrs. Burr has committed a very 





deplorable mistake in introducing figures of Giotto and Dante, with 
some accessory personages, as present in the Chapel. _ In all courtesy 
and respect for her talents and industry, we must tell Mrs Burr that 
these little puppets have no business whatever there, even were they 
well done—the purpose and valuc of the view being simply imitative, 
in the way of architectural record, not pictorial ; and that, done as they 
actually are, they go far towards making the whole print an absolute 
eyesore, 

Our parting word, however, must not be one of objurgation. The 
Arundel Society is doing excellent service to art, and is only anxious for 
the means of enlarging its sphere of usefulness. We think it worthy of 


| all possible support, and believe that an amateur who wants to spend a 
| guinea advantageously for himself and for art cannot do so better than by 


becoming a subscriber. 
[Fur Books, see Monthly Supplement.) 


BIRTHS, 

On the 25th July, at Gibraltar, the Wife of Major Chapman, 48th Regiment, of a 
son, 

On the 29th, at Hotham Villa, Putney, Mrs. Levinge-Swift, Wife of Her Bri- 
tannic Majesty’s Consul at Oporto, of a son, 

On the 30th, at Boulogue-sur-Mer, the Wife of Henry Brabazon Urmston, Esq., 
Indian iy, Assistant-Commissioner in the Punjaub, of a daughter, 

Ou th th, at Elderton Lodge, Norfolk, the Lion. Mrs. Harbourd, of a son, 

On the 2d August, in Harley Street, Cavendish Square, the Wife of Dr, Alexan- 
der Halley, ef a daughter, 

On the 2d, at Bognor, the Wife of Colonel William Napier, of a son, 

On the 2d, at Wickwar Rectory, Gloucestershire, the Lady Georgina M. L, Oah- 
ley, of a son, 

Ou the 3d, at Kensington Gate, the Lady Augusta Vicnnes, of a son. 

On the 4th, in Lowndes Square, the Hon, Mrs. Clande Lyon, of a son, 

On the ith, in Grosvenor Street, the Lady Frederich VityRoy, of a daughter. 

On the 3th, at Blackheath, the Wife of G. B. A. Lefroy, Exq., of a daughter, 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 17th June, at St. Bartholomew's Charch, Barracpove, George O'Brien 
Carew, Indian Navy, to Harriett Heavsey, cldest daughter of Major-General Si: 
John Hearsey, K C.B., commanding the Presidency Division of the Bengal Army. 

On the Ist July, at Modbury Chureh, Devon, Captain Charles L. Barnard, Royal 
Marine Artillery, son of Vice-Admiral Barnard, to Mary Ann Juliana, only daughter 
of Captain Nathaniel Frederick Edwards, R.N., of Ludtrook Mouse, Devon, 

On the 29th, at Fedamore Chureh, county of Limerick, H. Dyer, Esq., Cap- 
tain in the 8th King’s Regiment, eldest son of Sir Theicas Dyer, Bart., of Bromp- 
ton Hall, county Middlesex, to Helen Maria, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Robert 
Croker, of Athiacea, and niece of Thomas O'Grady, Esq., of the Grange, county 
Limerick. 

On the 29th, at Fetteresso Castle, Thomas Fraser Duff, Esq., te Marie Albertine, 
only daughter of Robert Dutt, Esq., of Fetteresso, Kincardineshire, and Culter, 
Aberdeenshire. 

On the 29th, at the parish church, Deal, by the Rev. John Marjoribanks Nisbet, 
Rector of Deal, assisted by the Rev. Coesley Diggle Saunders, Rector of Tarrant 
Hinton, Dorsetshire, the Rev, George Eveleigh Saunders, late Fellow of Wadl 
College, Oxford, Reetor of Maperten, Somersetshire, to Mary E ‘nia, youn 
daughter of the Rev. A. W. Chattield, Vicar of Much Marcle, Herefordshire. 

On the 29th, at Seaton, Devon, the Rev. Edward P. Grant, Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Oxford, to Madeline C. Williamson, elde-t daughter of John Williamson, Esq., 
Newlands, Sherborne, 

On the 30th, at St. Mary’s Church, Bryaustone Square, William Jenner, M.D., 
to Adela, daughter of Stephen Adey, Esq. 

On the 3d August, at Nuthurst Church, the Rey, John Ommanney M‘Carogher, 
M.A., Demy of St. Mary Magdalene College, Oxford, and domestic chaplain to his 
Grace the Duke of Richmond, to Frances, sccond daughter of Thomas Sanctuary, 
Esq., of Springficld, Horsham. . 

On the 3d, at St. Mary’s Church, Romney Terrace, G. Burton Payne, Esq., M.D., 
of Denbigh Street, Belgrave Road, to Anne Sharp, daughter of Archibald Dunlop. 
Esq., formerly of Haddington, now of Gloucester Terrace, Kecleston Square. ; 

On the 3d, at the church of St. Marylebone, John Thomas Norris, Esq., M.P., of 
Sutton Courtney, Berks, to Selina Victoria von Dadelszen, youngest daughter of the 
late Lieutenant M‘Kenzie, R.N, 

On the 4th, at Church Brampton, Northamptonshire, John D, Cramer Roberts, 
eldest son of Lieutenant-Colonel Cramer Roberts, Deputy-Inspector-General of 
Constabulary in Ireland, to Elizabeth, second and youngest danghter of J. Beasley, 
Esq., of Chape] Brampton. 
























DEATHS. 

On 16th June, whilst leading his men into action at Gwalior, Wyndham Neave, 
Lieutenant of 71st Highlanders; in his 23d year; and on the Ist July, at Malli- 
gaum, Edward Digby Neave, of the Bombay Civil Service; in his 27th year—sones 
of Sir Digby Neave, Bart. 

On the 18th July, in Atheneum Terrace, Plymouth, Edward Moore, Esq., M.D., 
F.L.S.; in his 64th year. : 

On the 19th, at Pera, Constantinople, Mrs. Mary Foster, for many years the faith- 
ful servant and beloved friend of Lady Franklin. ; 

On the 30th, at Chicksands Priory, Laura Elizabeth, second daughter of Sir 
George and Lady Elizabeth Osborn ; in her 20th year. : 

On the 30th, suddenly, from aneurism of the heart, at Duff House, Banffshire, 
N.B., where he was staying on a visit to the Earl of Fife, Henry Frederick 8te- 
phenson, Esq., one of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue ; in his 69th year, 

On the Ist August, at his residence, Fulmer House, Bucks, Charles Thomas 
Gashell, Esq., Deputy-Licutenant and Justice of the Peace for that County; in his 
52d year, 

on the Ist, in St. George’s Place, Lieutenant-General Sir Frederick Ashworth, 
Colonel of H.M. 44th Regiment of Foot; in his 75th year, ; 

On the Ist, at Encombe Villa, Reading, Berkshire, the Rev. William Cowlard, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and late Vicar of Layston, near Bunt- 
ingford, Hertfordshire ; in his 79th year. “ 

On the Ist, in St. George’s Place, after a long illness, Lieutenant -General Sir 
Frederick Ashworth, Colonel of H. M.'s 44th Regiment of Foot; in his Log a 

On the 3d, at his residence, Camden Road Villas, Regent's Park, William Thomas 
Luxmoore, Esq., formerly of the Albany, Piccadilly; in his 76th year, 

On the 3d, in Aldermanbury, Mrs, Sarah Sugden ; in her 9lst year. 

On the 3d, in Sussex Terrace, Bridge Road, Hammersmith, George Mitchell, late 
of the Board of Trade, Whitehall; in his 72d year, 
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Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUGUST 6. 

War Orrice, Pall Mall, August 6.—Caralry—Ist Regiment of Drag. Guards— 
Lieut. W. C. Wingfield to be Capt. by purchase, viee Bridge, who retires ; Cornet 
Rh. H. Crewe to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Wingticld. : ; 

24 Drag. Guards—J. ‘I. Marshall, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice A. 
F. Stewart, appointed to the 6th Drags. : : : 

3d Drag. Guards.—W. P. Roche, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Daveny, promoted in the 6th Drags. J F i 

Sth Brag. Guards—St, J. C. Paulet, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice 
Heyworth, promoted. ‘ : : ’ 

7th Drag. Guards—The Commissions of the undermentioned officers to be ante- 
dated as follows: Lieut. C. Barton; Lieut, W. D, Wentworth, to loth Sept. 1857; 
Lieut. G. R. Caldwell, to 16th Sept. 1857. é 

Sth Light Drags.—-Sergt.-Major W. Kant to be Riding-Master, vice Greatrex, 
appointed to the I7th Light Drags. The appointment ot Paymaster J. A. Dyer, to 
bear date 15th March, instead of 4th June, as previonsly stated. 

6th Drags.—The transfer of Cornet J. A. Beaumont, from the 4th Drag. Guards, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 27th July, has been cancelled. 

8th Light Drags.—Lieut. R. C., Sawbridge to be Capt. by purchase, viee Mayne, 
promoted, by purchase, to an Unatt, ma) 

13th Light Drags.--Cornet R, H. Bush 
who retires. 

Mth Light Drags.—-H. R. Abadie, Gent. to be Cornet, without purehase, 

Military Train--The promotion of Vusigu and Adjut. W. Shacketon and Ensign 
and Adjut. W. Thomp-on to be antedated to 2Ist Me *nsign J. Briggs to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Dawson, killed in ion: Ensign H. Keogh to be 
Lieut. without purchase, vice Briggs, whose promotion on 30th June, 1858, has been 
cancelled. The promotion of Ensign and Adjut. J. Sweeny was on the Establish- 
ment, and not vice Lieut. Dawson, killed in action, as stated in Gazette of 30th July, 
1858. The promotion of Ensign H. Keogh, on 30th July 18958, has been cancelled. 

Ist Regiment of Foot.—Jnfantry—P. B, Schreiber, Gent. to be Ensign, without 
purehase, viee F. W. Thompson, dec. 

ith Foot—Ensign E. Chinn to be Lieut. by purchase, vice T. C, Lloyd, promoted 
in 19th Foot: Ensign S. W. Bent, from the 66th Foot, to be Licut, without pur- 
chase, vice Billington, appointed to the 6th Drags. 

7th Foot—H. W. L. Paddon, Gent, to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Waller, 
promoted. 

10th Foot--Lieut. 8. F.. Orr to be Instuctor of Musketry. 

llth Foot—F. D. Walker, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

13th Foot—Lieut. C. H. Chichester to be Capt. without purchase, viee W. TH. 
Jones, killed in action: Ensign BE. L. England to be Lieut. without purchase, vice 
Chichester ; Eusign A. Henzell to be Lieut. without purchase, viee England, whove 
promotion, on the 30th April, has been e: 

Mth Foot—D. Creagh, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Wilson, pro. 

15th Foot—F. B. Gipps, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase. 

16th E. L. Stehelin. Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Stockwell, ap- 
pointed to the 10th Foot ; Lieut. A. Gibson, to be Instructor of Musketry. 

lith Foot—-Lieut, J. U. Mosse, to be Instructor of Musketry. 

19th Foot--C, Skinner, Gent, to be Busign, without purchase, vice Coxen, ap- 
pointed to the 60th Foot. 

2th Foot—E. A. H. Parks, Gent. to be En-ign, without pur, vice Chatfield, pro. 

Ylst Foot--W.N. Carey, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Boycott, promoted, 

22d Foot—To be Ensigns, without purchase—W., Pilsworth, Gent. viee Frazer, 
appointed to the 73d Foot; F. W. B. Parry. Gent. 

23d Foot-—-W. R. Murray, Gent. to be Ensign, without pur 

40th Foot—Major A. Leslie to be Lieut.-Col, without purchase, vice Brevet-Col 
Valiant, who retires upon full-pay ; Capt. aud Brevet- Major R. Carey to be Major, 
without purchase, vice Leslie; Lieut. and Adjt. T. B. hards to be Capt. without 
purchase, vice Carey. 

{3d Foot—Ensiga D'Urben W. F. Blyt 

45th Foot—Sergt.-Major PF. W. Guernsey 
promoted, 

33d Foot--Capt. T. Moubray to be Major, without purchase, viee TPrevet-Lieut.- 
Col, W. Payn, whose brevet rank has t :converted inte substantive rank, under 
the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Lieut. G. Taylor to be Capt. without purchase, 
viee Moubray. 

55th Foot—Lieut. A. 8. Young has been permitted to resign his commission. 

60th Foot —Ensign J. W. King to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Deedes, promoted. 

73d Foot—-Lient. B. G. D, Cooke to be Capt. by purchase, viec Hereford, whose 
promotion, by purchase, on the 2d July, has been cancelled, 

77th Foot —Major the Hon. A. G.C. Chichester to be Lieut.-Col. without pur- 
chase, vice Brevet-Col, Straton, ©. B. de Hivevet-Lieut.-Col, IE. R. Carden to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Chichester: Lieut, W. T. Bh. Posbery to be Capt, 
without purchase, viee Carden. 

Sith Foot—uartermaster H. Donelan to b 

97th Foot—Ensign and Adjt. R. Syuitl 
Cookesley, appointed to the 22d Foot. 

8th Foot--Lient. E. F. Gregory to be Adjt. viee Quin, promoted in the 22d Foot. 
100th Foot —The removal of Cornet C, M‘D. Meorsom from the Ist Drag. Guards 
to bear date 27th June, instead of 29th of that month, as previously stated ; Sergt.- 
jor F. Morris, from the School of Musketry at Hythe, to be Ensign, without 
purchase. , 
ifle Brigade—Ensign J.C. 8. Premantie, 
without purchase ; Assist.-Surg Seward 

3d West India Kegimcat-—sergt.-Major J. 
vice Lloyd, promoted. 

Ceylon Rifle Regiment V. V. Murvay, Gent. to be E 
Gandy, promoted in the 6th Foot, i 

Gold Coast Artillery Corps—Lieut. BON. R 
hetry. 

















ty. 
to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Toulmin, 


























elled, 














tobe Lieut. without pur, viee Elmes, dec, 
to be Ensignu, by purchase, vice O'Neill, 


















Paymaster, vice Eddy, dee, 


to be Licut. without purchase, vice 











from the oth 
from the Staff, 


Fusiliers, to be Ensign, 
to be Assist.-Surg. 





Moore to be Ensign, without purchase, 


sign, by purchase, vice 


Instructor of Mus- 


Gatehouse to b 

















Dépét Battalion—-Trevet-Licut,-( b. WLC. Wright, from 9lat Foot, to be 
Major, without purchase, vice Maye appointed to the Staff in Ceylon, 

Staff-—Major HU. 1. Maydwell pot Battalion, to be Deputy-Adjt. Gene- 
ral to the Forces serving in Ceylon, with the rank of Lient.-Col, in the Army, vice 
trevet-Col. Brunker, whose term of service ia that situation has expired, : 

Unattached—Capi, T. 1. Mayne, from the sth Light Drags. to be Major, by pur. 


Hospital Staff sure. KR. Lewins, M.D. f 
of the Class. To be Acting Assist. 
head, Gent.; F. P. Beamish, Gent. 

Brevet.—Brevet-Col. T. J. Valiant, 

d, the rank being honerary only, 

The undermentioned Offic iy 


m half-pay, 63d Foot, to be Staff-Surg. 
--T 3 


Vr. 1. Burgess, M.D.; G. A, 





Moor- 





retired full-pay 1th Poot, to be Major-Gene- 


une rs havins pleted three vears’ actual service in the 
rank of Lieut.-Col. to be promoted to be Cols. in the Army, under the Royal war- 
rants of 13th Sept. 1851, and Gth Oct, t854— Lient.-Col. G. Dixon, C.B. D pot Bat- 


tallion; Lieut.-Col. H. W. Bunbary, ©.B. hall-pay 23d Poot, Assist.-Adjt. Gen, 














Shoraclitfe ; Lient.-Col, \. Plemyng, Roya! Mari: t.-Co). W. B. Langford 
toyal Marines. F 

Vemorandum,—revet-Lient.-Col. J. Wi. Trevelyan, upon half-pay as Major 
U wait. has been permitted to retire from the Servier by th tle of his Commission, 
he being about to become a settler in Canada, 

Crave. 
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hank uptey Annulled.- Sasmvvr Trouncs, Bristol, provision-merchant. 

bankrupts, —WitaiaM Evncensy Wuany and Wits Jousx Hrasreap, Wood 
Street, Cheapside, warehousemen—Syoxry Honenixsox, Queenhithe, wholesal 
stutioner—-Joun Dimnick Ayres and Davry M’Harete: Mertiss, Nottingham, mer- 
ehants—Loris Licarensriis, Wood Street, Cheapside. mevehant-—J axes Barr, Bir- 
mingham, inmkeeper— Tuomas Graves and Hrexey Wrexrsse nington Priors, 








>y) 5 , 7 
plumbers-——Joux Mirctren, Neweastle-under Lane. travellin ” SAMUEL STUAR 
Wednesbury, grocer-J wes Gurruam, I . boot-mannufacturer 

NSeotch Sequestrations.—Curnwoon, Salen, Tstandot Mull —Cor 111, Stirling, care 
pet-maniuiacturer—Gvnoex, Broughty Perry ocer—Whexvzie, Glasgow, wricht 
Strvenson, Glisgow, oi!-merchant—Gow. Drvden M idinburgh-hire, farimer— 
Situ, Glasgow, manufacturer, 

FROM THE LONDON GAavETTE, AUG. 6. 
Rankrupteie Annnll d.—-Josven erocer 
cur— 


: Parkxrr, Bl f shi 
1! y Wirsox, Pontefract, \ ‘shire, groee: 











Bankrupts.—Wu11am Svtrrox, Yoxall, Staffordshire, grocer—Joun Bowrrs 
Ssrrn, Rugby, Warwickshire, baker—Groror Metron, and James Tenuas, Ard- 
wick, Manchester, builders—Gronox Bravsnaw, Whitchurch, Shropshire, inn- 
keeper—Joun Preston, Spalding, Lincolnshire, watchmaker—Cuaries Watton 
and Wruas Watrox, Gracechurch Street, ship-owners—Cuartes Water, 
Great Marylebone Street, pawnbroker—Grorox Cornrretp Wittiams, Northamp- 
ton, corn-dealer—Joun Kino Westropr, Staining Lane, City, glove-manufacturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Mrnzixs, Glasgow, gardener-—GiLt, Tobermorey, Argyll- 
shire—Mvck.estox, Dunoon—Navontoy, Dundee, brewer. 

PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



















Saturd. Monday.| Tuesday. es.) Thurs, | Friday, 
3 per Cent Consols eae NE 96 16 964 A 
Ditto for Account . 96} 96 Tr —_—j— 
3 per Cents Reduced 96: 96a 7 
New 3 per Cents ..... 963 963 905 7 
Long Annuities -— _ _ 
Annuities 1555 . —_ 18} if} 
Bank Stock, 11 per ¢ . 2264 227 —— 
India Stock, 10} pe . | 220 asa» 
Exchequer Bills, 2+ 35 pm. | 39 pm a 
Exchequer Bonds, 1559 .. _—=- | 1:0} uj lo) | — 
India Bonds 4 per Cent 19 pm. | 16 pm -— 19 pm. | 15 pm. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
es Sp.Ct.) rr 4 











Ditto... Ditto New Deferred ......3 





Austrian .. P —— | Prench .......005- etcoud 4h p. Ct.) 95f. 50. 
Helgian . 4j— | “9 ) oe = 2 
Ditto 2- | — Peruvian ....... —- 
Brazilian 5 — | 103} | Portuguese 1853 . - 
Buenos Ayres ......0056. ‘=_— 7 Russian ......+- _- 
Chilian . ‘-— Sardinian . - 
Danish .... 5— Spanish - 
3; _ 



















































































Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 4 Ditto Passive 
: 4 | ww Terkish.... ... ' 
ee Venezuela { ai} 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitwars— aANKke— 
Bristol and Execter....... Australasian .. 0... cccceeeeeeees! BS 
Caledonian,........+++ British North America eee 56) 
Chester and Holyhead Clty ..cccccscees ovecse | 60 
Eastern Counties.... Colonial eccerscees ° { 29 
Edinburgh aad Glasgov 5ekee Commercial of London ..... cece 20 
sgow and South-Western ...! Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd. 7 
eee ese London . eoeee escceceet 45, 
London and Cc 30 
London Chrtd 20) 
London Joint Stock......- a 31g 
7 London and Westminster | 46 
London, Brighton ,& & | — 
London and Blackwall ........ (i — 
London and North-Western... ! 46 
London and South-Western....! Oriental ee 38 
Manchester, Shettield ,& Lincoln.| Provincial of Ireland } 63 
Midland ... South Australia -—— 
Midland Great West Union of Australia 52 
North British...... cccecsccens | Union of London. | a 
North-Eastern—Berwick.... Unity... .ccccceseseees | _—— 
North-Eastern—York ...... Western Bank of London,......! 31 
Oxford, Wor. & W olverhampton | Docxs— | 
Scottish Central ovecce East and West India .. 123 
os London ....... 1064 
South Eastern . 7 St. Katherine . 93, 
Eastern of France jS —_— Vietoria ...... cececcecscescccs] == 
Fast Indian --| 1063 MiscELLANEOUs— | 
i z and Me n rz Is} Australian Agricultural, 30 
unk of Canada .. ' lg British American Land _— 
t Indian Peninsular | 25 Canad ...c.ccceveees e —_— 
t Western of Canada ... ha | Crystal Palace ... TY 
Paris and Lyons ..... ° 31 Electric Telegraph 108 
NES } General Steam... —— 
Australian ,..... eccccsceccceres -_ National Discount. ‘4 
Krazilian Imperi -— London Discuunt ......66e00000 4 
Ditte John de i — Peniusular and Oriental Steam. Boj 
Cobre Copper..... -_-— Royal Mail Steam.........+ 62 
Rhymney Iro 2 South Australian ..... —_— 
BULLION. Per oz. | METALS. Per ton. 
, - ‘ ars, 8 7 Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 0., 6 0 0 
For ‘ign Gold in Bars, Standard, £317 9 , Iron, Welsh Hars.... 615 0... 710 0 
Mexican Dollars ......... © | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0... 0 0 @ 
© | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 19 0 0... 0 0 0 





Silver in Bars, Standard,. 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 6. 
‘s s 


s. sj e ‘ 
Fine...... GL to64 | Indian Corn, 34t035 
Peas, Hog... 38 —~—40 | Oats, Feed., 26—28 


a | 
49 to 50 
39 — 47 


Fine. 
Vorcign, 





























: White F. 54—56 1. 40—43| Pine... 30-31 
Fine ...... 43-45 Rye ........ 34— 36) ° bo — 45 | Poland ... 
White Old 0— 0 Barley —29 o— t Fine .... 3 
Pine Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 34— 43 } Potato.... 
New Malt, Ord... 55—60 Marrow... 43-49 | Fine .... 32-33 

WEEKLY AVERAGE SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 

For the Week ending July 31 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales, 
Wheat..... 458. Sd. | Rye Sis. 2a Wheat .... 4s. Sd, | Rye ....... 32s. 
Karley w 66 Ki 5 3 | Marley.... 30 4 Keans...... 43 3 
Oats ..ccaee 28 , POMS 22.0005 43.7 Oats ..... - 26 Ww Peas....... 4 6 

| PROVISIONS, 
Town made -+-per sack 43s. to 465.) Butter—Iest Fresh, lis. Od. per dog. 
Seconds ee “i — se |} Carlow, 5/. ds. to 51. Bs. per ewt, 
Essex and Suffolk, on bo —s Bacon, Urish .......6+++ perecwt. 65s, — 70s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ........ 32 — 33 Cheese, Cheshire, . 
American .. { 25 | Derby, pale ..... 
Canadian .. 25 Hams, York .. 
Bread, 6}< | Eggs, French, per 


BRUTCHERS' MEAT. 











Nrwoatr ano Leapenmare.* CavTLe MARKET.” Mean or Carrie at tus 
sd 4. 4 ‘ * a a ‘ CATTLE MARKET 

a. Oto3 6teo4 0 3 l0to4 Gtod lo iny. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 4—4 O0—4 4 4. 4 4-6 B—5 O; Keasts.. 5.935 ..... 1,900 
Veal... 3 O—4 O—4 4 - 4 O0—4 6—5 Of] Bheep..26,530 ..... 11,720 
Pork . $0—3 8—4 4 - & 4—3 &8—4 GO] Calves.. 355 ..... M6 
Lamb, 4 O—4 &8—5 4 wn. 5 O— 5 4—5 B! Pigs... 400..... 150 

* To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
1OPs. WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 58s. to 685. Down Tegs .......+.++ perlb. lid.to léd, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 70 — 112 Half-bred Wethers eoesee 14 == |4h 
Suswex ditto.......es sa — 62 Leicester Fleeces ~~ tb — oo 
Farnham ditto .. o— 0 Combing Skins .... -_w— wb 





HAY AND STRAW. 


(Per Load of 36 Trusves.) 
Smirnrirr>. V 


ComBratanD, 




























Hay, Good ..cccecee GR CO TOR cereceeeees Sis. to bBs, 
Inferior oo — 6. 6) — 7 
New 60 6 — 78 
GROVE cosccesée 80 +.» 00 — 108 
Wheat Straw ....... $2 3 7 
GROCERIES MISCELLANEOUS. 
, Souchong, fine, per ib.is. 1d. to 2s, 3d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4s. 6d.to 5s, 4d. 
WRG, ANS ccrvccscescr 1 8s —2 © | Brandy, Best Brands..... 9 — Ww o 
Pckoe, flowery ........+ : 0 —4 6 | Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 5 — © 8f 
In bond—Duty Is. 5¢. per Tb | Saltpetre, Ref....perewt. 41 6 — 42 0 
Coffee, fine (in bond) ewt. Tos. dd. to 90s. O¢.| Guano, Peruvian. perten.2*0 6 — 0 @ 
Good Ordinary .......+ 7s. Od. to Sls. 0d. Tallow P. ¥.C...perewt. 50 0 — 0 0 
a, Trinidad (in bond) 50s. Od. to 70s. Od. TORE cconcese 0 OO — O86 
Ame. dr. Carolina., 208. Od. to 24s. Od.) Rape Oll, English refined 46 0 17 0 
Sugar, Muscovado, average... 26s. 54}4. | Krown.... -4 6-65 6 
West India Molasses .... l2s. 6d. to i6s. 6d.) Linseed O11 sooo e -m3— 3 6 
POTATOES Cocoa -nut Oil...... +76 0 — 39 6 
Kent and Essex Kegents..ton. Os.to O».| Palm Oil secctenteten ne © ea 
* ** o = 6 Linseed Oil-cake, perton.210 6 — 0 0 
York Regents... o— 0 Coais, Metton. covesee 16 - 0°86 
Scotch ,, o- 0 Tees cccoccee © O = OO 
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GARDEN, NEW THEATRE. 





spectfully informed that the 
Saturpay Nexr. There will be no extra nights. 

Extra Night, Monpay. Last night but Three. 
Last night of DON GIOVANNI. 


the last time this season,) Mozarts Opera, 
DON GIOVANNI, 
With the following powerful cast : 
Donna Anna, Mad. i; Zerlina, Mad. Beste: 
Mdlle. Marai ; Don Giovanni, Sig. Mario ; Leporello, 
Ronconi ; Masetto, Sig Polonini ; 
Tagliafico ; Don Ottavio, Sig Ly ae 
Conductor, Mr. Co: 









aa 













and M. Desplaces. 
The Opera commences at Half-past ht. 

Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d., 7s 
6s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d.; Second Tier Boxes, 2/. 12s, 
Second night of ZAMPA. Last night but Two 

On Tvespay next, Avevstr 10, will be repeated, 
romantic Opera, 





6. 








OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT 


The nobility, gentry, subscribers, and the public, are re- 
Season will terminate on 


Monpay, Avevsr 9, the last Extra night of the season 
will take place, on which occasion will be performed, (for 


Elvi ira, 
Il Commendatore, Sig. 
The Minuet in the Ist act will - pl by Mdile. Zena 
, and 


Herold's 


ZAMPA. 
Characters by Mi adic. Parapa, and Mad. Didiée; Signori 
Ronconi, Ne ri aldi, gliatico, Pierini, and Tambertik. 






































































HE OATLANDS 


OATLANDS PARK, I5 


PARK HOTEL, 
OPEN POR NOBLEMEN 
and FAMILIES, one mile from the Walton, or the Wey 
bridge Stations of the South Western Rail and within 
ene hour's distance by Kail from Waterloo br ‘ormerly 
the Residence of the Duke of York it has lear been noted 
for the purity of the air and water; for its dry gravelly 
subsoil ; and for the extreme beauty of its situation. aced 
upon a noble terrace, it commands one ofthe finest views 
in the county: and is within a drive of Windsor, Virgi - 
Water, Claremont, &c. The Ple are rounds are extensive, 
upon either side of the Broadwater Lake ; and comprise the 
famous Grotto, constructed by the Duke of Newcastle at 
acost of 40,000/. Being the property of an Association of 





















Gentlemen, the Tariff is upon a strictly Moderate Scale 
Particulars may be had of the Manager, No. 2, Royal 
E change Buildings ; or at the Hotel 











IRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIV AL, 
FUNDS OF THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 
ON AUGUST 31, SEPTEMBER 1,2, AND 3, 1858 





PRINC — voor ALISTS 
ARA ov 


MADAME CI _LO, 

MADEMOLSELLE v Te TOIRE BALFE, 
MADAME CASTELLAN. 

MADAME ALBONT, 


MIssS DOLBY, 


AND 
VIARDOT GARCIA 
SIGNOR RONCONI, 
MR. WEISS, 


MADAME 
MR. SIMS REEVES, 
MR. MONTEM SMITH, 


AND 
SIGNOR TAMBERLIK. ; SIGNOR BE 7 LE TTI. 
Oncanist, MR. STIMPSON, 


CONDUCTOR... eeeeeeeseeeeee MR. COSTA. 


OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES, 

SDAY MORNING. 
MENDELSSOKN 
WEDNESDAY MORNING. 








Dc ccdcctenecscasessczcénccesces +» Cosva, 
THURSDAY MORNING. 
MESSIAH .......-secvccscccvccsess Hawnpet. 
FRIDAY MOR) 
JUDITH.. 4 New Oratorio) Henry Leste 






LAUDA “10? MEN DELSSONN 

SERVICE IN C Beerhoven. 
TUESDAY E VENING — A Shecnsnasneve Concent. 
COMPRISE 
ge of 





OVERTURE... )... Rossrz. 





ACIS AND GALATEA (With Addi 

tional Accompaniments by Costa)... Hannoec 
OVERTURE ....(Der Freyschutz).. Wenen. 
SELECTIONS FROM OPERAS, &c. 
OVERTURE...... (Fra Diavolo).... Acwer. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING—A Miscettanrovs Concrrr 
COMPRISING 









SYMPHONY ........(Jupiter)..... + Mozarr. 
CANTATA. ...(To the Sons of Art)... Menvetssonnx 
OVERTURE....( Guillaume Tell)... Mosstn1. 
SELECTIONS PROM OPERAS, & 

OVERTURE Zampa)..... - Menon. 





THURSDAY EVE ie A Miscectangous Concert 


OMPRISIN 
THE SCOTCH SY Mp HONY - A 
r , - 








MEN DELSSOUN. 
Costa. 
(Alchymist . Sronr. 
SELECTIONS F ROM Orr RAS, &e. 
OVERTURE (Buryanthe)..... Weoer, 





FRIDAY E 





ING—A FULL DRESS BALL. 





Parties requiring detailed Programmes of the Perform- 
ances may have them forwarded by post; or may obtain 
them on or after the 26th July, (with any other information 
desired,) on application to Mr. Henay Howe tt, Secretary to 
the Committee, 34, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 

J F. LEDSAM, ( hairman. 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATEN 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER T RU ss 


y upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
nvention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn roundthe 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, twoinches below the hips, be- 
ing sent to the See a 


MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADIT 
LASTIC STOCKINGS, KN \EE- CAPS, 


&c. for VARTCOSE VEINS, ona all cases of WE’ AK 
NESS and SWEL1 UNG of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Taey 
are wae , light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
== ke - emcee stoc king. Price, from 7s. 6d. to lfs. each 

‘ostage 
JOHN wi HITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PIC c. ADIL L “Y. 


I YYE, &c.—248, High Holborn, 


AIR-DYE 

(opposite Day and Martin's.) Atex. Ross has re- 
moved to this address in order to have more accommodation 
for the use and sale of his HAIR-DYE, which produces per 


fect colours with little trouble of application. Sold at 








3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and Is. 6d.; sent free in blank wrappers for 
fifty- four stamps. Atex. Ross's HAIR DESTROYER or 
DEPILATORY, removes superfluous hair from the face or 





hands without injury to the skin. 6d., and 
10s. 6d.; free in blank wrappers for fifty stamps. A. R.'s 
CURLING FLUID saves the trouble of using curl-papers 
or irons, for immediately it is used to ladies’ or gentlemen's 
hair, a beautiful curl is obtain Sent in blank wrappers 
same prices as the Dye. A. R.'s WIGS, 1/. 10s 


Be. 


6d., 5s. 
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)}PPS’S COCOA.—Eprs, Homeopathic 
’ 

Piceadilly, 112, Great Russell Street, 

Manufactory, 

half pound packets 

Sold 


Chemist, 170, 
Bloomsbury, and 82, 
398, Euston Road. One pound and 
only, ls. 6d. and 9d. Each packet is labelled as above. 
by the prince ipal grocers. 


]SSENCE 


—This is the finest description of pure 
tinea in amanner known only to H. Briepensacn. 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s 
8s. pint. 
New Bond Street, facing Re dmay ne’s. 


\ ARM 


TOILET VINEGAR is now a 
adjunct to the daily bath or ablutions ; 


Old Broad Street, City ; 


perfect luxury, 








sick rooms. It is quite unrivalled Price 1 2s. ted., and 
5s. Sold by all Perfumers and Chemists.—E Rint Lt, Per- 
sumer, 96, Strand, and Crystal Palace. N.B.—Rimwuer 


Toirer Vineroan is the only genuine Beware of imit tions. 


])*: SMITH’S COMPOUND EXTRACT 
of SARSAPARILLA PILLS.—The mos 

remedy for Ulcers, Scorbutie Spots, 
tions, Pimples and oth 
arising from a vitiated state of the blood or 
causes Price od. and 10s. per box, one 
four small Nc gent in England, Warrs, Chemist 
Brompton ; and 1%, High Holborn, London 





Rashes, Herpetic } 
r Diseases of the Skin, wh 


rup 





Gray's Place, 


( 


—A great variety of the newes 
44, 


. preg roeT 
SLER’S CRYSTAL 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES, from 4/ 
tdesigns always on view 
Oxford Street. Also, a large assortment of Glass Lus 
, Wine Dessert Services, and every 


upwards 





glasses 











description of Table Glass, at very moderate prices A la 
and choice collection of Ornamental Glass of the ne went 
description. Export and furnishing orders executed with 
despatch.—t4, Oxford Street Manufactory, Broad 8 


Established 1807 
INNEFORD'S 


FLUID 


Birmingham 


URE 













has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as 1 excellent re 
medy for Acidities, H thurn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
westion. As a Mild Aperient, it is admirably ‘ 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy 
vents the Food of Infants from turning 
gestion. Combined with the Acid ted 
forms an Etfervescing Apericnt 





agreeable and efficacious. Trepared 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Ger gentsfur the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Bel , New Rond Street, 


and sold by all respectab re che mists h oughout the Ex papire 





, PARIS EXHIBITION Is 
at = 
ME re ALFR, BINGLEY, "AND 
i COS NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair-Brushes, 


Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and ¢ 
and every description of Brush, ¢ 


nuine 
mb, 


Improved 


Sponges ; and Per- 





fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes r thoroughly 
between the divisions of the tecth and clean them most 
effectually,—the hairs never come loos M.. b., and Co. ar 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Sc Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 

calfe’s celebrated Al © Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bougue ts. Sole Establishment, 


1308 and 1531, 
from Holles Street, 


Oxford Strect, 
London 


second and third doors West 





ESSRS NICOLL’S STABLISH- 
MENTS are thus divided —NUMI 4 lak EGENT 
STREET, is their Dépot for Palctots, ‘ 
men’s Evening and Morning Dress; NU , for the 
manufacture of the Guinea Trousers; | 118, for 
Half-Guinea Waistcoats; NUMBER 120, for Waterproofed 
Guinea Capes, Servants’ Liveries; NUMBER {2 is their 





new ablishment for Lady's Riding Habits and Mantles ; 
and Nl MBER Hi contains their other new Department for 





Clothing Your jentlemen with the taste, exccllence, and 
economy whereby MESSEKS. NICOLL have secured wide 
~ smagee confidence The Wholesale Warcrooms are at the 









the Regent Street Promises, viz. 2 il, 
w ARWK K STRERT rhe City Dépot is at 22, 
CORNHILL; and the addresses of the various are 


duly advertised in the journals of the United Kingdom 
olo 


and the C plonies 
OURISTS AND TRAVELLERS 
exposed to the rching Rays of the ind Heated 
Particles of Dust, will find ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR a most 





Sec Sun 


cooling and refreshing Preparation for the Face and Skin, 
dispelling the Cloud of Languor and Relaxation, Allaying all 
Heat and Irritability, and immediately affording the pleas 
ing sensation attending restored elasticity of the skin, 
Freckles, tan, spots, pimples, flushes iscolouration, are 








eradicated by its appli ation, and give place to a clear and 
healthy state of the skin. In cases of Sunburn or Stings of 
Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. Pric« 
4s. Gd. and 8s. 6d. per bottle 
Caution.—The words “ ROWLANDS' 
on the wrapper, and their 
and SONS" in red ink. Sold at 


KALYDOR” are 
signature “A. ROWLAND 
20, Hatton Garden, London ; 


and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


I 


ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 


STEADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 





assortment of Brass HRedsteads, suitable both for 
ease use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Tron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japar med | Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every d 







Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahe 
Tree woods, ished Dead and Japann 
Bedding and Furnitures complete, as well as every descrip 


tion of Bedroom Furniture 
ll EAL and SON’S i. LUSTRATED 
and pricesof 100 


CATALOGUE 

BEDSTEADS, as w ido « irticles of BED 
ROOM FURNITUR by post Hirst and Sox, 
Bedstead, Bedding, « Furniture Manufacturers, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, 


YERFECT DIGE! 





containing de 
1 as of 
, sent free 
and Bedroom 
w 





STION, SOUND 


LUNGS, and STRONG NERVES, restored to on 
most enfeebled, without medicine, iImconvenience, or € 
pense, by DU BARK Y'S de licious REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost im other remedies 
Cure No. 51 ,916—‘ Pifty years’ indescribable agony from dy 

pepsia, nervousness, asthma, couch, constipation, flatulency, 
spasms, sickness at the stomach, and vomitings have been 
removed by Du Barry's excellent fooa.—* Me Jolly, Wor 
, hear Diss, Norfolk * Thirteen 
cough, indigestion, diarrhaa, neral debility 
nremoved by Du B arry’s I ‘ood—James Porter, Athol 
St. Perth.” Cure No. 1208—*" Eight years’ dyspepsia, nervous 
ness, debility, with cramps, spasms, and nausea, have been 
effectually removed by Du Barry's Food. Rey. John W. Fla 


















vell, Ridlington Rectory, Norfolk In Canisters, IIb. 2s. 9d. ; 

2lb. 4s. 6d ; Sibs. 1s. ; 12ibs. 22s. The lzibs. carriage free on 
receipt of post-office order. Barry Du Barry and Co ’ 
Regent Street, London ; Fortnum, Mason 1d Co. 182, Pic 







at Abbis’s, 60, 
, 150, and 198, Ox 





cadilly ; also at 49 and 60, Bishopsgate st 
Gracechurch Street ; 330, Strand; 634, 1: 
ford Street ; and through all Grocers 








of MITCHAM LAVENDER. 


Lavender dis- 
t is 
on account 
6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. 4 pint, 
Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 157», 


W EATHER.—RIMMEL’S 
as an 
a refreshing perfume 
for the handkerchief, and a disinfectant for apartme nts and 


eflicacious 
ther 
from other 
large equal to 


GLASS CHAN- 


at 


MAGNESIA 





“4 


| cation to Mrs. Wittiams, 


GPOTTISWOODE and Co. PRIN ‘TERS, 


New Street Square, London, beg to announce that ei 
the convenience of Members of Parliament, Parliamentary 
Agents, Solicitors, and others, they have established 4 
he - 25ST-END OFFICE at 9, Parliament Street, Westminster, 
sS.W 


NDIA SERVICE COMPETITIVE 
EXAMINATIONS.—Young Gentlemen are pre pared for 


the India Civil and Military Services vnder the Government 
ofthe Crown, by the Rey. Dr. Emeston; with the assist- 





ance of Mr. J. H. Sroarrter, Author of “ British India,” 
“The British Officer,” &c.; and other well-qualified Pro- 
fessors. Address the Rev. the Principal, Hanwell Colle ge, 


Middlesex 

( UEEN’S COLL EGE, 1 L ONDON, 67 67 
v and 68, HARLEY STREET, W.—Incorporats d by 

Royal Charter 1853, for the Gencral Education of Ladies, and 

for granting Certificates of Knowledge 

Visitor—The Lord bishop of London 

1 Chairma 

Commmittee of 

Education, 

Lady Reside 
The Michaelmas Term will commence 


Principal an 


of the *( The Very Rev 


} minster. 


the Dean of West 


1t—Miss ee 


yn Monvay, Ocronen 











tth. The Preparatory Class for P pile | under thirteen, will 
| open on Monpay, Serremore 27th 
Pupils are received as boarders Wwithir i the walls of the 
College by Mrs. Wiitiams, under the sanction of the Council? 
and Committee. 


articulars to Classes, 
Fees, Scholarships, and Examin us, may be had on appli 
at the College Oftice 
The Anrual Keport of the Council of « — nittee of Educa- 
tion is printed, and may be had on app! 
BE. H PLUMPTRE, 


Prospectuses containing full as 








or 
M.A. Dean. 


YHE AUTHORISED VERSION of the 
OLD TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES; 


revised con- 






densed, corrected, and reformed. Just published, in] 
thick vol. price 10s, 
Honyoake and Co, 147, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
This d n p. cloth, price 6s. 

} \\ ENGL ISH Gl itL’s ACCOUN ‘T of a 
i MORAVIAN SETTLEMENT in the BLACK 
FOREST. Edited by the Author of ** Mary Powell.” 

London: Artuur Haus, Virrve, and Co, 
25, Paternoster Row. 
In ols, 10s. 6a 
TORTHWODE. ‘PR IORY; a Tale by 
i the Author of “* Everley.” Also, 
EVERLEY. 2d Edition, price 6s, 
London: J, Masrrrs, ld rsgate Street ; and New 


Smyrna 
} 


| 


| 
| 


} 
| 
{ 








Bond Street. 


OOlsCa ctavo, 3s. 
LONG v AC ATION IN ‘CONTINEN- 
TAL PICTURE GALLERIES, 
T. W. Jex Braker, M.A. One of the Masters of 
Rugby School. 
PAaRKin and Son, 





London: Joux W. West Strand 











Fourt h Edition, En r As. Qe 
TACATION THOUGHTS Son CAPITAL 
PUNISHMENTS. By Craries Purucrrs, 
A.B. one of her Majesty’s Commissioners of the Court 


i. post free, 


for the Relief of Insolvent Debtors. 
London: J. Ripew ay, 169, Piccadilly, W. ; 
A. W. Bexnert, 5, Bi hopgate Without, E.C, 


nD. 2 ON BATHS. 
tird Edi tion, price 8s. 6d. 


BATHS of GERMANY, FRA 


RHENISH GERMANY. 4s. 
PLACES OF ENGLAND. 





MHE 


BATHS OF 
VATERING 

Edition. . Gd. 
J. Cuvrenm, 


NCE, 


Third 
5s 


New Burlington Street. 





ILLUSTRATED wit 856 ENGRAVINGS. 


This day is publishe 
7 BOOK of FARM IMP LEMENTS 
and MACHINES; by James Strewr and Ropert 





Scorr Bury, Engineers, Edited by Henry SrerHens, 
P.R.S.E. Author of the ** Book of the Farm,” Xe. 
In | vol. large 8vo. uniform with the ** Book of the 
Farm,” price 2/. 2s, 


\ Detailed Prospectus may be had on application to 
the Publishers. 

Witiram Biackwoop and Sons, 
don, 


JIRMINGHAM, 


Edinburgh and Lon- 





HEREFORD, AND 




















LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVALS.—Iandel’s 
Messiah, Is, 4d.; Israel in Egypt, 2s i 
tea, 2s.; Dettingen Te Deum, & 

Haydn's Creation, 2s. and Seasons, 2s.; Me nant “ol 
Olives, ( Beethove 4 abat Mater, (Rossini,) 2s. 
Beethoven’s Service in C, 2s. Robert Cocks and Co,’s 
Original, Zooks for the Oratorios. Speei- 
men pi gratis and Postage free. 

London : Ronerr Cocks and Co. New Bulington Street. 


PORQUET’S INTERESTING 
READING-BOOKS, 
LETTRES de MADAME de PRASLIN, 
SILVIO PELLICO (Italian). Gd. 
La FRANCE telle qu'elle est 
SIX WEEKS in FRANCE, 
Routes, &e. 3x. 6d. 
HISTOIRE de ; R ANCE. 3s. 67. 
HISTOIRE de NAPOLE ON ‘PREMIER. 
London: Smrkin, Marsuann, and Co. ; 
be had of the Author at his ** Scholastic A 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, 


pp" PORQUET’S STANDARD WOR KS 
DE PORQUET’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, i 
English, with ercises, 3s, Ge. 
IL TESORETTO, to make Ital 
CONVERSATIONS in ITALIAN and ENGLISH, 
or FRENCH and ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. each, 
ITALIAN LETTER-WRITER. 3s. 60 
ITALIAN PHRASE AND DIALOGUE 
3s. 6d. 
ITALIAN ANNOTATIONS, 2s, 
A NEW KEY to ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 
London: Simpkix, Mansnars, and Co.; and may be 
had of the Author at his ‘Scholastic Agency,” HM, 
Tavistock Strect, Covent Garden. 


De 


3s. 


6d. 
Xe. 
for Youth. 


6d. 
With Map, 


3s. 











nat Sight. 3s. 6d. 





BOOK, 







YIM 





is published THIS DAY 
CONTENTS : 
1, Admiral Blake. 
2. Buckle’s History of Civilization. 
3. Iron Bridges. 
. Life of Wycliffe. 
Professor Blunt and his Works. 
Shipwrecks. 
British Museum. 
The Condition and Future of India. 
___ om Me neray, Albemarle Street. 


te ZY REVIEW, me. ccvil, 


PAD 


No. LVII. 8vo. sewed, 
CONTENT 


1. Chateaubriand. By M. Villemain. 


N ready, 
N°? ts BRITISH BEVIE W. 





2, Gladstone’s Homer. 

3. State Papers.—Pre-Reformation Period. 

4, Biblical Interpretation.—Epistles to the Corin- 
thians. 

5. British Art.—Painting and Sculpture. 

6. The Modern English Drama, 

7. Egy pt and Syria Western Influenc 

8. Researches on it.—Sanatory, Scientific, and 
Esthetical. 


9. Our Indian Army. 
10. The Literary Fund Reformers, 
ll. Political Parties. 
12, Recent Publicatio 
Edinburgh: W.P. Kexxepy: London: Hawiirox 
ADAMS, and Co.; Dublin: M*Guasman and Gia 


urth Edition, 3s, 6d. 
HE OWLE , of _OWLSTONE EDGE: 
his Travele, his Experi es, and his Lucubra- 


tions. By the Anthe of ‘Ss “Antholin’ 3," &e. Feap. 
8vo. with a Beautiful Steel Engraving. 


** The tendency of the volume is excellent. Re- 
cords many things which, if re ad, will tend to improve 
both parsons and their » wishes.” — Clerical Journal, 

* Contains home truths, and — us eful hi 
to the majority of clergymen’s Wives 

* As sagacious and satirical as could “Pas ex pec tex A 
English Churchman. 

** Clever and sensible.”— Morning Dost 


** There is not a little wit in this volume,.””—Chris- 
tian Remembrance). 
London: J. Masrens, Aldersgate Street. 


MHE MINUTES OF THE COMMITTEE 
OF COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 
for 1857-8, in Svo. 

1. CORRESPONDENCE, FINANCIAL, and STA- 
TISTICAL TABLES, and Reports of her Majesty’ 
Inspectors of Schools, not including Poor Law and 
Reformatory Schools, 852 pages, price 2s. fd. 

2. REPORTS of HER MAJESTY’S INSPECTOK 
on SCHOOLS of PAROCHIAL UNIONS (Poor Law 
and on Industrial or Reformatory Schools ; 232 page 
price 8d, 

These Volumes, like other Parliamentary public 
tions, may be purchased through any Bookseller by 
means of his London Agent, or directly, from Mr. Has 
SARD, Printer to the House of Commons, 32, Abingdon 
St. Westminster, and 6, Great Turnstile, Lincoln's Inna 
Fields; also from Messrs Eyvne and Sporriswoopr, the 
Queen’s Printers, at the Office for the Sale of Parlia- 
mentary Papers, House of Lords, and East Hardiu 
Street, Fleet Strect. 








MANUALS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
BY DR. SCHMITZ. 


In post &vo. price 7s. 6d, the Third Edition of 


A MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, 


from tie rermotest Times to the Overthrow of 
the Western Empire, a.p. 476. 
This Work, for the convenience of Schools, may b 
had in Two Parts (sold sep wrately), viz. : 
VOL, I. containing, besides the History of Ind 


and the other Asiatic nations, a complete HISTORY 
of GREECE, 4s. 

VOL. IL. containing a complete HISTORY of 
ROME. 4s. By Dr. Leoxnnarp Scumrrz, F.R.S.1 
Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 

By the same Author, just published, 

A MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPIL\ 
Price 6s. 

Rivinecroxs, Waterloo Place, London ; and 
A. and ©. Buack, Edinburgh, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE NEW EDITION 0} 
BACON’S WORKS. 
Now ready, Vol. V. in 8vo. price 18s. cloth, 
7 WORKS OF FRANCIS BACON, 
Baron of Verulam, Viscount St. Alban, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England. A New Edition, Re- 
vised and Elucidated; and Enlarged by the Additio 


of many Pieces not printed before Collected and 
Edited by R. L. Exuurs, M.A. Fe llow of Trin, Col 
Camb.: J.Sreppinc, M.A. of Trin. Coll. Camb. ; an 


D. D. Hearn, Esq. Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow 
Trin, Coll. Camb. 





Vou. V now reads prik contain a portion of By x 
18s. completes the aivi on, L rary Works, viv. the His 
Bacon's Ph sophiice u tory of Henry VIL. and 
and ce msists of Roglish other histerical pieces; th 
lations made by Mr. FH ! Essen and the De Sepient 
lam, and revised by Mr. Sped Veterum — with prefaces 
ding, with an Ixpex to th notes, and translations, all 
five volume y I. te Tl by Mr. Spedding Vou. Vil 
price 18s, each, and Vor. IV will contain the remainer of 
price 14s. may also be had.| Bacon's Literary Works ; anc 
Vou. VI. more than half of; also the Profe atonal We 
which is already in type, will, edited by Mr. Heath 
London; Longman and Co.; Simpkin and Co. ; Ma- 


milton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Bain; E 
Hodgson; Washbourne and Co.; H. G. I 4 
Richardson Brothers; Houlston and Co.; Bicker 
and Bush; Willis and Sotheran; J. Cornish; LL. 
Booth ; and J. Snow. 


Just publishes is. ; post free for 13 stamps, 
HE sc LENG KE “OF i. IFE; or How to 
Secure Moral and Physical " ippiness. With 
Practical Observations on Det bility, Nervousness, and 
De pression, resulting from Close Study, Sedentary 
Habits, Intemperance, High Living, or’ Dissipation 
By a Physician. : 
London: Surrwoop and Co. Paternoster Row: 
Mawyy, 39, Cornhill; Hannxay and Co. 63, Oxford 
Street ; and all Booksellers, 








| the Right Rev, J, W. Coexso, D.D. Bis hop of Nat ai, 


Now ready, post Svo, price 6s. cloth, 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES 
INDIAN REBELLION IN ROHILCUND, FUTTEGHUR, AND OUDE. 
By W. EDWARDS, Esq. B.C.S, 


‘For touching incidents, hair-breadth ‘scapes, and the pathos of sufferings almost incredible, there has ap- 
peared nothing like this little book of * Personal Adventures.’ Surely, if fictitious stories of afflictions have been 
sold by countless thousands, these real adventures, which no effort of the imagination can surpass, will find a 
sympathising public.”— Atheneum. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY OF NEW AND 
CHOICK BOOKS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE. 


ut rate of inere exceeds ONE UUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES PER ANNUM of Works 


of acknowledged merit in 





HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY, TRAVEL, AND THE 
HIGHER CLASS OF FICTION, 


Single Subscription ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


First Class Country Subscription TWO GUINEAS and upwards, according to the 
number of Volumes required. 


TOWN and VILLAGE LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, and BOOK SOCIETIES, supplied. 
PROSPECTUSES may be obtained on Application, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, New Oxford Street, London, and Cross Street, Manchester. 





Now ready, in 2 vols, with Portraits, 21 DR. LEE ON CLIMATI 


NOVELS AND NOVELISTS, from |THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON 


Gorm nae PUBERCULOUS DISEASE, 
ELIZABETH to VICTORIA. By J. C, Jnarrreson Foreign Places of Winter Resort, (Fiske Fund Prise 


This work is exceedingly iatareating, and forms 1 Ato 58. Gd 
7 alu ab 4, tribution to the literature of the day ‘ A valu ible summary of practical information,”"— 
aie aie l blished 3 vol Westminster Review. 
Also, just published, in 3 vols. | ** A judicious treatise on the subject.”"— Atheneum, 
FRAMLEIGH HALL. A Novel. * A very fair resumé of the relations of climate to 
| pulmonary disease.” — Lancet, 
RUMO U R. By the Author of * The precepts are drawn from considerable ex peri- 
‘ Charles Auchester.” Inscribed to the Marchioness | ne Medical Times, 
of Hastings 3 vols. NICE, AND ITs CLIMATE, 4s. 
“ a ony Saves, a wusieal, and artistic novel.”—Dub- | SPAIN, AND ITS CLIMATE. 4s. 
» Uniereity Sagan HYERES, ET SON CLIMAT. 2s. 
“THE REIGNING BEAUTY. By London ; on Ren “leet * Burlington Street ; 
Lady Cuarterron, 3 vols, | pas, 30 oe ——E 
THE LIGHT OF OTHER DAYS, CLASSICAL AND SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By Joun Eomunp Reape. 3 vols. | 


The following are now ready. 
1)’; WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH 
DR. KENNEDY. DICTIONARY. Based on the Works of Fore 
New Edition, in l2mo. price Gd. « celliniand Freund, Sth Thousand. Medium 8vo. 21s, 
AM We AR ** Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries,” 


EE EMENTARY. LATIN. GR _“ Has thes 
‘or the use Schools, y the Rev. B. Il, Khux- , Int are 
it eee, kad DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 


nepy, D.D. Head ae of Shrewsbury School, 


Iivurst and Brackxerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REY, 


Also by the Rev. Dr. Kennedy, LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Abridged from 
PAL.EESTRA STILI LATINI; or Materials for , the above. Ith Thousand. Square l2mo., 7s. 6d, 
Iravslation into Latin Prose, selected and pro- “The best School Dictionary extant.”—/Sress. 


Se eer LsTint 2's ome | DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL 
spies for Practice im the Sty le of the best Latin | DICTIONARY of Mythology, Biography, and Geo- 
—— Authors ; iat 1s. 6d.—Key 7s. 6a graphy, for the Higher Forms, 8th Thousand, With 


. ay , 
KENNEDY'S SECOND "LATIN READING- | £50 Wood-cuts. Medium 8vo, 18s. 


SS IRR eS .12mo. 5s, DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER 
KENNE a 5 Tin OF INIt M; o First L atin Read- | ¢ LASSICAL DICTIONARY. Abridged from the 
ing Boo s.eeeeeeesD2mo. 25. | ahove. Ith Thousand, With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 
KESNEDY" S LATIN Vo “ABULARY, 7 Etymo- | gyo. Ys. 6d. 
logical Principles............6-008. 2mo. 3s. y 7 rma o , ‘ 
KENNEDY'S The CHILD'S LATIN PRIMER DR. WM, SMITH’S SMALLER DIC- 
l2mo. 2s TIONARY of GREEK and ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
KENNEDY'S ELEMENTS OF GREEK GRAM-_ TIES, abridged from the larger Work. 12th Thousand, 


MAR “ 12mo, 4s. 6d, With 200 Wood-cuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
PALESTRA-MUSARUM 5 Materials for Translation | HTSTORY OF GREECE, From the 
— Pos 1 a LONGMAN, BROWN and Co “""~ Barliest Times to the Roman Conquest, with the His- 
ces ~ ct Ae tee : tory of Literature and Art. By Dr, Wa. Swrrn. 16th 
ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL Thousand, With 100 Wood-cuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


SCHOOL-BOOKS, Questions, L2mo, 2s. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. Coexso, D.D. Bishop of HISTORY OF ROME. From. the 
* ’ "s Jollewe > ‘ 4 ~ 
Natal; and late Fellow of St. John Colleg Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire, 
. ey 1i 1 and 8t , 1 with the History of Literature and Art. By Drax 
New Editions, Corrected and Stereotypes Lippen., 8th Thousand. With 100 Wood-cuts, Post 


R THM E TIC. FOR SCHOOLS, fag 
Wit Rev JW. Corraee, DD. Bishop of Natal, | THE STUDENT'S GIBBON. Being 


nd late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | the History of the Decline and Fall. Abridged. By 
l2mo, 4s, Gd Dr. Wa. Sarre. 6th Thousand, With 100 Wood-cute, 
KEY, by 8S. Mayxankn, price 6s. Post S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Also, by Bishop CoLenso, revised Editions— | : . — — _— 7c on 
PEXT-BOOk OP ELEMENTARY | ARITH- COLERIDGE’S INTRODUCTIONS TO 
METIC 18mo. Ls. 9d. : or with Answers, 2s, 3d.; or | the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC POETS, 
eparately, as follows designed principally for Schools and College. 3d Edi- 





in 5 Parts, 


1. Text-Book. 6d | 4. Examples, Port 111.“Frac- | tion, 12mo. 5s, 6d. 
le Arithmetin: td, | 5."anewers tothe Examples, |  MATTHLES'S GREEK GRAMMAR ; 
i:xamples, Part 11.“ Com- | wit he Solutions of the more | Abridged from the Larger Grammar, by BLomrieip, 
pound Arithmeti ' if ut Questions, Is Sth Edition, Revised by Eowanps. 12mo. 3s, 6d. 
» | - — . r , . a , , 
FLEMENTS of ALGEBRA, 1 vol. Sv. 12s. 64. | KING EDWARD Vith FIRST LATIN 
KEY, 5s = aa ee ee a ae “*) BOOK, The Latin Accidence; ineluding a Short 
ges Se ee 12mo. Part II. 6s.; | Syntax and Prosody, with an English Translation, 2d 
KEY, 5s — , " Edition, mo, 2s. 
-—-——-— 18mo, 1s. 6d.; KEY, KING EDWARD  Vith LATIN 
2 | GRAMMAR: Latinew Grammatice Rudimenta, or an 


6d. 
EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, I2mo. 2s. 6d | Introduction to the Latin Tongue. 12th Edition, 12me, 
EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s, 6d.; with KEY, | 3s, 6d. 


Os. 60. eh ta * 
The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6¢.; with- | OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR 
mt KEY, Is ; LATIN ELEGIACS: designed for Early Proficients 
CRIGONOMETRY. Part I. 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. | in the Art of Latin Versification, with Rules of Com- 
_— —— Part II. 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. | position in Elegiac Metre. 3d Edition, 12mo. 4s, 
London : Loxnomay, Brown. and Co. Joux Mvrray, Albemarle Street, 






















COMPLETION a Ry ARTH’S AFRICAN 


Now ready, Vols, IV. and V. 8vo. with 4 Maps, 24 
Lith _ Illustrations, and 43 Wood-cuts, price 
42s. cloth, 
RAVELS AND DISCOVERIES IN 
NORTH AND CENTRAL AFRICA. By Hen- 
xy Bartu, Ph.D. D.C.L. Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical and Asiatic Societies, &c. Vols. [V. and V,— 
completion, 
*,* Vols. I. to III. price 63s.—may also be had, 
London: LoneMan, Brows, and Co, 


NEW AND CHEAPER COLLECTED EDITION 
OF THE TALES AND STORIES OF THE 
AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 

A PHERTS in Crown &vo. price 3s. 64. cloth, 


HERINE ASHTON. Being the 
seventh work of a new and cheaper uniform 
Edition of the Stories and Tales by the Author of 
** Amy Herbert,” publishing Monthly and comprising 
the following works— 
AMY HERBERT, = Gd. 
GERTRUDE, 2s. 
BARL’S DAL ‘GH Tr R, 2s. Gd. 
EXPERIENCE OF LIFE, 


2s. 6d, 





pi E HALL, 3s. 6d. 
Iv on 





: RET PERCIVAL. 
L ANE "TON PARSONAGE. 


Lendon: Loxom AN, Brow WN, ay and Co. 






A New Edition, in 2 vols. Bvo. with Portrait and nu- 
merous Illustrations, price 25s, cloth, 

| IFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO BUO- 

4 NARROTI: with Translations of many of his 

Poems and Letters; also agg of Savonarola, 

Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna, y Joun 8. Har- 

ronp, Esq. D.C.L. F.R.S. Member ~ the Academy of 


Painting of St. Luke, at Rome, and of the Roman 
Archeological Society. Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised. 


“ Asacritical and histori- | hitherto been published in 
eal sketch of the series of | England, and it will not fail 
works produced by Michael | to assist in the education of 
Angelo, it is more perfect | our English taste.”"—Exami- 
than anything that has! ner. 

London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF DR. SCHMITZ’S 
SCHOOL ABRIDGMENT OF BISHOP THIRL- 
WALL’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 

New Edition, with many Woodcuts, in 12mo. price 


7s. 6d. cloth, 

ISTORY of GREECE, from the Ear- 

liest Times to the Destruction of Corinth, B.c. 

146; mainly based on Bishop Thirlwall’s ** History of 

Greece.” By Dr. Leonanp Scumrrz, F.R.S.E. Ree- 

ror of the High School of Edinburgh. The Fifth Edi- 

tion, with Nine New Sup;lementary Chapters on the 

Civilization, Religion, Literature, and Arts of Ancient 

tiveece, by C. K, Watson, M.A. Trin. Coll. Cam- 
bridge, 





London : Loneman, Brows, and Co, 


REY. W. W. BRADLEY'S LATIN PROSE 
- EXERCISES, 
A New Edition, in — oe. 6d. 


ATIN PROSE” "EXERCISES con- 


sisting of English Sentences trenelated from 
Cicero, Cesar, aud Livy, to be retranslated into the 
Original Latin, By the Rev. W. W. Brapiry, M.A. 
late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, Third Edi- 
tion, Revised and Corrected. 

“The grammar upon the! lar difficulties which may 
rules of which Mr. Bradley's | arise, reference is made to a 
selection is based is that of | most valuable appendix, in 
Dr. Kennedy, which is, in | which the atthor has allow- 
our judgment, a vast im-| ed himself space to clear up 
provement upon the older| the whole question. The 
faton manual. The selec | Soee therefore, may be al 


TE 


cloth ; and 


tion has been made with | most regarded as a supple- 
great care, and oe Y mentary grammar. Great 
with an experimental know-/ pains have been bestowed 
ledge of a beginner's difficul- | upon this part of the book, 


ties. Inthe matter of note-| and there is abundant evi 
making, a very judicious | dence of this being the pro- 
vourse has been taken. In-/ duct of mature and | trust 
stead of explaining at the | worthy scholarship.” 


toot of the page any particu- ! Parens forthe Scnoot waster. 
London : Lonom AN, Brows, and Co, 


NEW AND IMPROVE D ;E DITIONS Or MR. 
WILLIAM HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
SCILOOL-BOOKS, &e. 
fu fe i &vo. with 6 Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, 
PHYSICAL, INDUSTRIAL, and POLIT I 





RAPIER’S VERSE BOOK, EDITED BY REY. 
T. K. ARNOLD. 
A New Edition, a as — 3s, 64.—K EY, 


A*. INTR ODUCTION. ‘* the COMPOSI- 
TION of LATIN VERSE; containing Rules 
and Exercises intended to illustrate the Manners, 
Customs, and Opinions mentioned by the Roman 
Poets, and to render familiar the principal Idioms of 
the Latin Language. By the late Cugtsrorure Ka- 
pirk, B.A. New Edition, revised by the Rev. T. K. 
ARNOLD, M.A. 
London: Lonemay, Brown, and Co. 
cL ASSICAL sc HOOL, -BOOKS BY Cc. Dp, 
YONGE, B.A. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. post 4to. price 21s. 
N ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON : 
containing all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Yosor, B.A. Second 
Editiou, thoroughly revised. 
By the same Author, 


A NEW LATIN GRADUS, Sth Edition, post 
8vo. 9s. 

DICTIONARY OF LATIN EPITHETS, price 
3s. 6d 


*,* The LATIN GRADUS with DICTIONARY of 

EPITHETS, price 12s, bound, 

Sanden: LoxomMan, Brown, and Co. 

DR. V. AL py’ Ss x ATIN GRAMMAR AND GREE K 
AND LATIN DELECTUSES, IMPROVED EDI- 
TIONS. 

WALPY'S LATIN DELECTUS, cor- 

rected and improved; with new body of Notes 

J. TT. Wurre, 


and New Lexicon. Edited by Rev. 





M.A. First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hos- 
PEs cceccccoseseéecwsae 12mo., 2s. 6¢,: KEY, 3s. 6d. 
VALPY'’S L ‘TIN GRAMMAR with short Eng- 
lish Notes. New Edition, improved,. 2mo, 2s, Gd. 
VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, ‘therengh}y re- 
vised by the Rev. J. ‘T. Witrre, M.A, 12mo, 4s.: KEY, 
2s. 6d. 
Valpy’s Greek Grammar,| Longman and Co. will be 





price 6s. 6d. The list of New | found in sssrs) Longman 


and improved Editions of | and Co.'s “School Cata 
Mr. Valpy's Series of Classi- | logue" for 1558—which may 
cal School-books (published | be had gratis 
by assignment by Messrs. 

London: LoxGMan, Brows, and Co, 


BRADLEY'S ~ sc CHOOL EDITIONS OF LATIN 

CLASSIC AUTHORS, IMPROVED BY WHITE. 

A New Edition, in l2mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 

{ORNELIUS NEPOS, with English 

Notes and Questions, By the Rev. C. Brapney, 
M.A. ‘New Edition, corrected and enlarged by the 
addition of Explanatory and Grammatical Notes, by 
the Rey, Jous T. Wurre, M.A. First Master of the 
Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, 
By the same Editor, New Editions, 

BRADLEY'S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, 
&c. corrected, enlarged, and improved, 12moe. price 
2s. 6d. 

BRADLEY'S SELECTIONS from 
with English Notes, Xe. corrected 
12mo. price 2s. Gd. 

DRADLEY'S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, with 
English Notes, Sc. revised and improved, 1l2mo. price 
ds, Gd 


PUEDRI 
and enlarged, 


London : 


“GLEIG'S SERIES OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Now ready, in 18mo, price Is. each work, 


YLEIG’S SCHOOL SERIES: Intended 
J to comprise a complete course of Elementary 
Education. Vrojected and edited by the Rev. G. RB, 
Gite, M.A. Inspector-General of Military Schools : 
assisted by eminent Scholars and Teachers.—Works 
published : 
FIRST SCHOOL-BOOK 
and WRITING.......... 
SECOND s¢ seat. -ROOK to TEACH RE ADING 
and SPELLIN 


LONGMAN, Brow Ne and | c o. 





to TEACH RE wet 


Is 
coPy- ‘BOOKS, 








CAL, For the Use of Schools and Colleges . By Wu- 
(1am Hvenes, F.R.G.S, 

Or in Pane I.—Europe, price 3s, 6d. cloth. 
2 Parts, Il.—Asia, Africa, America, and Australia. 


ds. 
W. Hughes’s MANUAL of BRITISIT GROGRA- 
PHY, Physical, Industrial, and Deseriptive, With 4 
Coloured Maps. Feap. Svo. 2». 
W. Hughes's Manual of Mathematical Geography 
CONSTRUCTION of MAPS, MAP-PROJECTIONS, 
Xe.) Price 4s. 6d. 
Aso, in Gleig’s School Series, for the Use of Beginners, | 
W. Hughes’s Child’s First Geography, [8mo. 9d. } 
British 


” 


W. Hughes's Geography of the 
ismo. Ls, 
W. Hughes’s General Geography, ISmo. price ls. 


London : LoncmMax, Brows, and Co. 
RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXI- 
CON 


Empire, | 


New and Cheaper Edition, in square 12mo, price 
10s, 64. bound. 

THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTION- 

ARY. By the Rev. J. BE. Rropir, M.A. of St. Ed- 

mund Hall, Oxford. New Edition. 

* The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 6« 

Separately jae ENGLISH LATIN DICTIONARY. 5s 

Also, in 1 vol, 8vo. price 2ts. cloth, 


RIDDLE’S COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISID and 
ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, New and | 
Cheaper Edition. | 
* . (The LATIN ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Ls. | 
Separately | re ENGLISILL ATIN DICTIONARY. 7s. | 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4dto. price 31s, 6a. 


cloth, 

RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN- 
ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin 
WDietionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Second Edition, 

Also, New Edition, in royal 32mo. price 4s, bound, 

RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISIL DIC- 
TIONARY. 

London: Loxemay, Brows, and Co, | 





“a ATED SERI ES of NINE 

Sh cn pakecedens egeCeRbepineseersdeses Sa ceneel 
SIMPL Ee TRUTHS from SCRIPTURE.......... ry ; 
EXPLANATORY ENGLISH GRAMMAR n6teen ls, 
HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE.,..... Is, 
a eB AS ee 
BOOK of DOMESTIC oprah anece 
CHILD’s FIRST GROGRAPHY............. 


GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH EMPIR} 
GENERAL GEOGRAPHY 
HAND-ATLAS of GENERAL ¢ 
PULL-COLOURED MAPS 





8. 

JOGRAPHY, 29 
». Gd. sewed : 
r 3s. half-bound 

G POGR. APHY, 30 








CLASS-ATLAS of PILTYSICAL 
FULL-COLOURED MAPS, SECTLONS, = and 
DIAGRAMS......2s8. 6d. se wed ; or 3s. half-bound. 

BOWMAN'S QL ESTIONS on M‘LEOD’S PHYsI- 





The Fourth Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 
DLE and ARNOLD 3 “oe, 
and CRITICAL ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON, 
founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. 
Charles Ernest Georges. 
Also, in square post Svo. price 10s, 67. bound, 

An ABRIDGMENT of the above, by the Rey, 3. c. 
Espen, late Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam. 
bridge. 

London: Loyeman, Brown, and Co.; and Fraxcis 

and Jonny Rivincton. 


KNOWLEDGE FOR THE YOU — 
A New Edition, in 18mo., price Ls. 
bat STEPPING-STONE TO KNOW. 
LEDGE: comprising several hundred Questions 
and Answers on Miscellaneous Subjects, adapted to 
the Capacity of the Youthful Mind. By a Mother, 
In the same Series, price ls. each, Stepping-Stones to 
BIOGRAPHY, > U SIC, 
GROGRAPHY, ASTRONOMY, Ts, 
ROMAN EISTORY, Is. ENGLISH HISTORY, Is. 
GRECIAN HISTORY, Is. ENGLISH GRAMMAR, Is, 
FRENCH HISTORY, Is. FRENCH CONVERSATION 
BIBLE KNOWLEDGE, Is. and PRONUNCIATION }«, 
: — AL AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY, 
*rice 
N ATC RAL HISTORY 
ANIMALS. Two Parts. 
London : LONGMAN, 









of THE VERTEBRATE 
Is. each. 
Buown, 


BI UTLER’ Ss SCHOOL G SOGRAPHY AND 
ATLASES. 

New and thoroughly revised Editions, enlarged and 
corrected to the present time, and Edited by the 
Author’f Son, the Rev. Tuomas Buiter, Rector of 
Langar. 

ISHOP BUTLER’S MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY: an entirely New Edition, corrected 
tothe Present Time. Post 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY : an en- 
tirely New Edition, corrected from the best authori- 
ties. Post 8vo. price 4s. cloth. 
The ANCIENT and MODEKN GEOGRAPHY, in 


and Co. 

















: Loxemay, Brown, and Co, 


GAR, BetMGrovcaccvsteseseccovecuvcceccogeccent 8. 
SACRED HISTORY, .2s. 6d. ; or in 2 Parts, each Ls, 
HISTORY of ENGLAND.................. 2d. 64. ; 

orin Two Parts, each Is. 

HISTORY of the BRITISH C rn ONTES.........18 s. 
IISTORY of DRITISH INDIA................. 

| HISTORICAL QUESTIONS, rart't on the above. 1s. 

oo, ag SO, rere Is 

HISTORY of GREECE and HISTORY of ROME 

each Is, 

ASTRONOMY and the USE of the GLOBES,.... ls, 
MANUAL of ARITHMETIC. ...........2..00--- ls. 

BOOK-hEEPING by SINGLE and DOUBLE E Ne 

BE nicks nsdn. ces cocqncsssvndneedsaanaensndees ls 

A Set of. Kight Account Books adapted to the above, 
price 6d. each, | 
AMOS Of BEMIEA, coons ckccceconaseacce " } 
ELEMENTS of EUCLID................000.0+. 018 | 
HYDROSTATICS, HYDRAUL ics, and PNEUM “ } 
tiiducdd chdbna RehetencPanes cates batcne 

SLECTRICIEY for BEG ne 

AIGIIT and x a eee 
MAGNETISM, VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, 

WRG MRICS, 05. 505505 ccpevecccesscones - 
EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY,.............. ls. 
MECHANICS and the STEAM ENGINE........ ls, 


1 vol. price 7s, 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY : 
Enlarged to Twenty-eight full-coloured Maps ; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo_ price 12s. half-bound, 

BUTL ER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY : Comprising Twelve full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal dvo. price 
4s. 6d. half-bound, 

BUTLER’S ATLAS of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY: 
Enlarged to Twenty-four full-coloured maps; with a 
complete Index. Royal 8vo. price 12s, half-bound. 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS of ANCIENT GEO- 
GRAPHY : Comprising Ten full-coloured Maps, 
selected from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo. price 
is. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS of ANCIENT and 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY: Enlarged to Fifty-two 
full-coloured Maps; with Two Indexes. Royal 4to, 
price 24s. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, or 
MAP-PROJECTIONS, Ancient and Modern, Oblong 
ito. price 4s. each set; or 7s. 6d, together. 

London: : Lonoman, Brow rN, and Co, 





New and improved Editions of approved Elementary 
School Books by Epwarp Hvucues, F.R.A.S, &e. ; 
Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, 
Greenwich Hospital. 

Geographical Works aud Atlases, 
( UTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, deseriptive of the Inorganic Matter 
of the Globe and the Distribution of Organised Beings. 

With 8 coloured Maps..............6.4. l2mo, 38. 6d. 

EXAMINATION OU ESTIONS on “ Oxtlines of 
Physical Geography. ...... ..12mo. 6d. 

HUGHES'S ATLAS of PHYSICAL. POL ITICAL, 
and COMMERCIAL GEOGRKAP ly; 17 full-co- 
loured Maps and Letterpress... .. Royal’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

IIUGHES’S SCHOOL-ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY, es | 8 coloured ae compiled 


by W. Hucurs, F.R.G.S.............. 12mo. ls. 6d. 
NUGHES’S INTRODUC TORY ATLAS of MO- 
DERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising 12 coloured 


esate eine l2mo. 2s. 6d 


Maps, engraved on Steel. . b 
for ELE aha ARY 


HUGHES’s GEOGRAPHY 
SCHOOLS.......+.. ». Ls. 
ILUGHES’S € ERAL ATLAS ‘for ELEMENTA ARY 
SCHOOLS ; 12 Maps, engraved by W. Hvenes, 
pts eee 18mo. coloured, Is, 6d. ; plain, Is. 
Sacred Geography and Ilistory. 

I UGHES’S OUTLINES OF SCRIP- 
TURE GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY ; com- 
prising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands, With 
DP GRO BOOB eines 0 ongncescacesese .12mo. 4s. 6d. 
HUGHES'S SCHOOL ATLAS of BIBLE LANDS, 
containing 12 full-coloured Maps, engraved by J. 





ond C. WALKER. ....ccscscccsecees Fep. 8vo. ls, 6d. 
Arithmetic. 
UGHES’S MANUAL OF EXPLANA- 


TORY ARITHMETIC, including numerous 
Examples pba Wagieké exqneesaenie ep. 8vo. 1s, 
TEACHER’S COPY of ditto, with ANSWERS to 





ee kn ncnks stnstedercdcuesdansinsd 3s. 6d. 
English Reading- Books, 

| UGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS of 
] ENGLISH POETRY, C omprising Poems— 
1. Historical and Geographical ; On the Love of 
Home and Country ; 3. Labour and Progres Re- 
lating to the Sea and the Sailer; 5. On the Love of 
Nature; 6. Of the Imagination and Faney; 7, Re- 
ee CR FI con crea ckeunacanesesss l2mo. 3s. 6d. 
| UGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS of 
ENGLISH PROSE. Comprising Pieces relating 
to—1l. Natural History and Geography: 2. Bie raphy 
and Civil History; 3. Education and the Progress of 
Society ; 4. The Sea and Maritime Adventure ; 5, The 
















Imagination and Sympathetic Affections ; 6. Science 

and General Knowledge ; and 7. Miscellaneous 

| er re ..]2mo, 4s. 6d. 
London: Lo» GM AN, Brows, and Co, 


London: Printed by Jostera Crayron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the ottice of Joserm Cray 
tron, 17, Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriars, 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Joseru Crayros, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precinct 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. - 
Satvapay, 7th Acovst 1858. 





